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‘This Bill (Mr. Peel’s) was grounded on concurrent Reports of both 
Houses; it was passed by unanimous,votes of both Houses; it was, at the 


* ose of the Session, a subject of high eulogium in the Speaker’s Speech to 
* » e Regent, and in the Regent’s Speech to the two Houses: now, then, I, 
William Cobbett, assert, that, to carry this Bill into effect is impossible ; and 
I say, that, if this Bill be carried into full effect, I will give Castlereagh 
** leave to lay me on a Gridiron and broil me alive, while Sidmouth may stir 


** the coals, and Canning stand by and Jaugh at my groans.—Taken from 
Cobbett’s Register, written at North Hampstead, Long Island, on the 24th 
of September, 1819, and published in. England in November, 1819. 





LETTER III. 
TO MR. PEEL, 


On the intended Committee on 
Agricultural Distress; and on 
the extreme caution now observed 
in the Honourable House, as 
to matters relating to the Cur- 
rency, and especially the Inimi- 
table Notes. 


London, 27 February, 1821. 


Sir,—I observed to you, in 
my first Letter, that you were 
likely to hear from me pretty 
often in future ; and, I think, that, 
before next Christmas, the com- 
munications, which I shall have to 
make to you, will, if your Bill 
be not repealed before parliament 





separates, become of uncommon 
interest. The farmers are pinched 
at last; and, they seldom feel 
even a little without crying out 
aloud ; and, when they cry out 
lustily, gags are of no use. 

Mr. Goocu, who had, it seems, 
given notice of a motion, in the 
House of Commons, on the dis- 
tresses of Agriculture, for the 


first, has put it off till the sixth 


of Mareh; probably to see whe- 
ther duck will do any thing for the 
farmers in the meanwhile. We 
must guess at the cause ; but, the 
fact certainly is, that this subject 
is looked forward to with a sort 
of fear and trembling. All but 
traks fools have now arrived at 
2A 
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a conviction, a thorough convie- 
tion, that averages and even 
Corn-bills themselves are non- 
sense, as the means of relief to 
the farmer. All but born-ideots 
are now convinced, that some- 
thing of a more sweeping and 
general nature must be done; 
that patching and piecing will 
not do; that paring and pruning 
are of uo avail ; that the rect must 
be resorted to, and, as you well 
know, that which belongs to the 
root, is radical. So that, all but 
born-ideots are now radicals. 
This being the case, great 
expectaiion is alive as to the 
matiers, into which the Agricud- 
tural Committee is to be allowed 
to inquire, and as to which it is 
to be allowed to report to the 
Tiouse. It is plain enough, that 


there are some, who wish to get 


at the Cash-Paymeat’s Bill; and, 
then, you and I come inio play / 
If the Committee be restrained 
from meddling with your Bill, it 
will be of no more use. than a 
Committee of washerwomen ap- 
pointed to report upon the rela- 
tive merits of tea and gin. And, 
if it be net restrained, I am a 
rogue if I do not send it a Letier, 
which Letter, if the Committee 
light their pipes with it, I will 
afterwards print, and bind up 
with the rest of their proceed- 
ings. I am upon the spot now ; 
public attention is awake ; and, if 
I do not watch the thing well, 
and keep it constantly ina state 
of clear developement, may I 
suffer the punishment that God 
has awarded to the sluggard! 
where are certain sage per- 
sons, who appear to perceive 
that I am thus -on the watch, 
and whose usual loquacity ap- 
pears to haye experienced a 
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check. I am obliged to keep 
a sharp look-out, in order to 
be able to pick up now and 
then a word that applies to 
this vital subject. Very little 
has come out even incidentally. 
That little I have not missed ; 
and I am now about to continue 
my labours by noticing the sub- 
stance of two or three casual 
corruscations which have come 
to enlighten us, since the date 
of my last letter, addressed to 
you. 

The first of these bursted 
forth from that great luminary, 
Mr, Epwakp Et.ick, on the 
22nd of February, The obser- 
vations made by Mr. ELLice 
were made upon the presenting 
of several petitions from the 
farmers in the county of Kent. 
Mr. Evuice said that, with re- 
gard to the proposed Committee 
relative to agriculture, if it were 
to be restrained from all en- 
quiries into effects produced by 
the eurreney, he would never 
give his consent to the sitting 
of such a Committee ; because 
its enquiries could be of no 
avail, and could only tend to 
delude and deceive the country. 
He said, that your Bill had 
produced great and universal 
distress ; that it had taken away 
one third or one half of the 
capital of every man in trade ; 
that it had injured the farmers 
in the same degree. ‘The Gen- 
tleman, then, entered into an 
illustration in these words; “* He 
‘would put,” he said, “ a 
‘« familiar instance of the effects 
‘of the Paper Currency. In 
‘1816, an individual possessed 
‘an income of 6,0001. per an- 
“num; he owed 2,000. per 
annum, leaving him a sum 
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*¢ of 4,000]. per annum to spend. 
“ The average price of corn in 
** 1816 was 100 shillings the 
** quarter, and his rents were 
“duly paid. Corn falls to what 
“he had no doubt it would 
‘ultimately be reduced to, be- 
“tween 40 and 50 shillings 
“the quarter. Thus his income 
‘is reduced from six thousand 
** pounds to nearly three thou- 
“sand pounds a year—ieaving 
“him but 1,000]. instead of 
*4,0001. to spend. For the 
** relief of such a man, it would 
“be ia vain to interfere with 
“the public creditor; taking 
“‘ away one half the interest of 
“the public debt would not re- 
“lieve him, nothing could re- 
“lieve him but high prices. 
‘** Anxious as he was, to give every 
“relief to the agriculturist, he 
*‘ yet would not lend himself 
*‘to the delusion of the Com- 
“‘ mittee, which would be re- 
‘* strained from examining almost 
“the only questions worthy 
‘** their attention.” 

Let me observe here, that, in 
place of the word quarter, in the 
above extracts, the word bushel 
was put in one place, and the 
word barrel in another place ; so 
that here was Mr. ELtice made to 
say that Corn was a hundred shit- 
lings a bushel in 1816 ; and that 
it would be, in the end, fifty shil- 
lings a barrel, I am sure, that 
nobody is more indebted to the 
genflemen who report for news- 
papersthan I am. ‘This extract 
is from the Morning Chronicle, 
which generally exhibits great 
talents in its reporters ; but, care 
is as necessary as talent. This is 
a very gross misrepresentation of 
Mr. Exuice; and, really, if I were 
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not acquainted with the gentie- 
man’s rare endowments, I might 
have been led, from this report, 
to call him a fool, and might thus 
have exposed mysclf to the chance 
of banishment. 

Mr. Exvice is in mistake as to 
the price of corn in 1816; during 
the far greater part of that year, 
corn was at a low price, chiefly 
owing to the drawing in of the pa- 
per money. In 1817 and 1818 
the paper came out again, upon 
an assurance, no doubt, given to 
the Bank, that the protecting 
Bill would be renewed. The 
hope of this protection still conti- 
nued, till the passing of your Bill ; 
and then that took place which 
must necessarily have taken place ; 
namely, a beginning of that mi- 
sery of which the end is yet to 
come. 

The ‘ familiar instance” of 
Mr. Exuicé is one of those many, 
instances, which he has read in 
the Register, and enough of which 
he may have found there in any 
week during the last sixteen 
years; and particularly within the 
last six years. But, I should like 
to know how Mr. ELLice makes 
it out, that the taking away of 
one half of the public Debt would 
be xo relief to the suffering gen- 
tleman herecontemplated. If such 
gentleman has now to pay a third 
part of his income over to what is 
called the public creditor, would 
he feel no relief from a diminish- 
ing of that third to a sixth: How- 
eyer, of this we will talk by and by, 
after we have heard, during a sub- 
sequent debate, the observations 
of my old friend Mr. Lockuart, 
who used to be a most unqualified 
supporter of the system. Before 
we come to this, pray, Sir, accom. 
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pany me in looking at the obser- 
vations which dropped from Mr. 
ALEXANDER BarING, in answer 
to Mr. Huskisson who had de- 
precated the introduction of the 
subject in the casual manner in 
which it had been introduced by 
Mr. Exxick. Mr. Baring said, 
‘that his Honourable Friend 
** (Mr. Ellice) had done a pubjic 
** good by bringing the question 
‘* before the House, and by habi- 
** tucting the House to the consi- 
‘‘ deration ofthe subject. It was 
** not a subject to be settled on 
what was called a grand debate, 
** it was a subject that required 
‘* oreat consideration, and the 
** House should not shrink from 
‘the avowal of the truth. He 
«« (Mr. Baring) was not disposed 
‘© to touch the law which had been 
‘lately made upon the subject, 
‘© at least so far as would in the 

slightest degree amount to a 

breach of the public faith ; yet 

it was his conviction, that the 

attempt that had been made to 

bring about the restoration of 

the Currency was at the bottom 
“of the public distress. Eng- 
‘*‘ land was the only part of the 
‘* world which, after pussessing 
“* many years of peace, was still 
‘in this unfortunate predicament, 
«* that her finances and the gene- 
‘* ral state of her affairs were in 
‘* the most unhinged and unsettled 
“‘ state. England was the only 
place in this situation except 
«© America—America, where pre- 
“« cisely the same system of paper 
‘* currency had been in operation. 
“« He sincerely hoped that the dis- 
“< tress and embarrassment of the 
“* present day would operate as a 
<* solemn warning to the country, 
“and to future times, not to de- 
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** part from the settled established 
* standard of value. It was at- 
‘tended with evils which were 
‘‘ endless, and generally speak- 
‘‘ ing, the most worthy, the most 
“innocent, andthe most honour- 
“‘ able, became the dupes of the 
** system.” 

These are very curious obser- 
vations. I agree with Mr. Ba- 
RING in every thing that he has 
said here, except the little hint 
about ‘* Public Faith;’? which, 
however, Iam sure I shall hear 
him explain away one of these 
days in a very satisfactory man- 
ner! Were it not for the fear of 
being banished, I would join Mr. 
Barine most heartily in laughing 
at that humbug of a thing called 
a * Grand Debate.’ But, did 
you not almost think, that you 
were hearing me, when Mr. Ba- 
RING was holding forth this abo- 
minable system of paper money 
as a ** solemn warning to the 
‘country and to future times?” 
Did you not almost think you 
were hearing me, when he was re- 
probating this system, and de- 
claring that the most worthy, most 
innocent and most honourable, 
generally became its dupes. The 
ninety-ninth Psalm does not con- 
tain a fiftieth part so many male- 
dictions as I have bestowed upon 
Pitt’s Paper System. Il-natured 
people may say, that Mr. Barine 
was born and bred in the Paper 
System; and that, like the but- 
terfly, having expanded his wings 
he is willing to leave his original 
covering to be trampled upon. 
But let these ill-natured people 
say what they will, I agree with 
Mr. BarinG; or, rather, Mr. 
BARING, at last, agrees with me, 
that this Pitt System is a most de- 
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testable thing ; that it fattens the 
muck-worm at the expence of the 
industrious, the honest and the 
honourable part of the commu- 
nity. 

Mr. BARING observed, by 
way of parenthesis, that America 
was cursed with the same sys- 
tem. This is rather an interesting 
matter; and though Mr. BARING 
must understand a great deal 
about the affairs of the American 
government, whose agent, I be- 
lieve, he is for the payment of 
the Dividends on its Debt, to 
persons in this country who are 
owners of American stock; yet, 
I much question, whether he 
understands the affairs of that 
Government so well as I do. 
He knows that the whole of the 
capital of the American Debt is 
short of forty millions of pounds ; 
he knows that the annual interest 


and charges upon that Debt do not 


much exceed two millions of 
pounds ; he knows that the Ame- 
rican Government cannot now 
pay the interest of this Debt 
without borrowing something 
approaching to a million of pounds 
a year; he knows that this defici- 
ency has arisen from the drawing 
in of the paper money; and he 
knows also that this drawing in 
has been occasioned ina great de- 
gree by Mr. PEEL’s Bill, strange 
as that may appear to persons 
who, like the Oracle, have their 
nuses always grubbing about 
amongst ingots of Gold and Si!- 
ver. Mr. BARING knows, further, 
that, in America, prices have 
come tumbling down, even faster 
than in England ; and he knows, 
that that is now come true, 
which I told Lord LiverPoo. 
in a letter wrtiten immediatly 
vfter my return; namely, that 
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what he and Lord CASTLEREAGH 
had been saying about our restora- 
tion to prosperity, in consequence 
of an expected return of prospe- 
rity in America, was little better 
than the talk of Old Women 
over their washing tubs. 

Bat, though Mr. Barine 
must know all these things rela- 
tive to the American Paper Sys- 
tem, there are some things 
which he does not know quite so 
wellas I. He does not know, 
perhaps, that the thing does not 
work there precisely as it does 
here. It has worked quicker ; 
because the Americans ‘never 
protected their Banks by Law 
against Cash Payments. The 
Banks broke. The Discounting 
was knocked on the head, as all 
such monsturs oughtto be. The 
swindling upon a grand scale was 
put an end to, or very much 
checked. In America men cul- 
tivate their own farms. They 
mortgage them, many of them, as 
is always the case, in all coun- 
tries. When the prices fell in 
about the proportion of from 
seven’ to three, the borrow rs 
could not pay the interest, and 
the lenders took possession of 
their farms. But, mark the dif- 
ference; this is not a ruin in 
America as it is in England. 
The farmer there is only the first 
labourer upon his farm. Tn dress, 
in diet, in drink, in leisure; in 
every thing, except merely the 
name of proprietor, the labourer 
is upon a footing of perfect equa- 
lity with the farmer. Land is 
abundant; it calls for hands; and 
the ousted farmer of to day, may, 
especially if he have a stout 
family, be proprietor again at 
the end of a very few months. 
Let not this description of 
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men lead Englishmen to their 
ruin across the Atlantic. I 
am speaking of wheat can be 
done by an American: that is to 
say, a man who can turn his hand 
to every thing ; who can rise 
early ; who can work. from sun 
rise to sun set; who can mow 
with a cradle five acres of wheat 
or of rye in a day; and whose 
skill comes to his assistance in the 
saving of labour, in a degree 
wholly unknown to the people of 
any other country. 

But, there is another, and a 
very material thing, relative to 
the American Debt, of which Mr. 
BarinG may be aware ; and, of 
which it is also necessary that 
some other persons should be 
aware ; and that is, that that 
Debt will not have its interest 
paid to the full amount, any 


longer than the people of Ame- 
rica shall think suci payment just 


and expedient. Loans are re- 
sorted to at present; but loans 
will only aggravate the evil. The 
interest cannot be paid without 
loans, or without internal taxes ; 
and those taxes the American 
farmers would no more pay, than 
they would pay tribute to Austria, 
Russia, or to the Devil himself. 
Every man of them has one gun, 
at least ; and as long as they can 
get powder and lead, they will 
never suffer a tax gatherer to 
come and take their money to pay 
double or treble interest to fund- 
holders, who, into the bargain, 
are more than one half of them 
foreigners! Of this Mr. Barina 
and his customers may be well 
assured. 

And, now, Sir, pray have the 
goodness to attend, while I give 
an account ofa recent measure of 
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the American Congress, very 
well worthy of the attention of 
our own pretty geutlemen. It is 
either just, nor is there any 
sense in the thing, that an interest 
more than what was actuall 
contracted for should be said. 
Your Bill violated all contracts. It 
took from the nation at large, and 
gave to the fund-holder, that 
which ought not to have been 
taken from the one and given to 
the other. Talk of a violation of 
Public Faith, indeed! Was not 
this a most flagrant violation of 
Public Faith? It did a great 
deal more than this; for it vio- 
lated all the contracts between 
man and man. It made the 
mortgager pay double interest to 
the mortgagee. Here was mis- 
chief, here was injustice, done by 
a real act of the famous Six Acts 
Parliament, whose pretty feats 
will never be forgotten. In 
America they have not passed 
any such act as this. The mis- 
chief there has arisen out of 
Paper money, to be sure, and out 
of the countenance given to this 
species of swindle by the imitative, 
monkey-like caper of establish- 
ing a National Bank ; but there 
has been no positive act of the 
Congress, the direct and inevi- 
table tendency of which was to 
cause ruin to all the borrowers in 
the country. 

The American Government 
have not, as yet, talked of low- 
ering the interest of the Debt ; 
but (and they are clever far-see- 
ing men) they have adopted a 
measure, the principle of which 
will naturally apply itself to such 
reduction. They have (hear it, 
Whitehall, and tremble!); they 
haye REDUCED THE SALA- 
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RIES OF PERSONS IN PUB- 
LIC EMPLOY ; and, like just 
and wise men, they have begun 
by reducing THEIR OWN SA- 
LARIES to the standard at which 
they were about five and twenty 
years ago, when Mr. Barine and 
I used to see bags of Dollars 
passing from hand to hand in 
Philadelphia, instead of the dirty 
and miserable rags, called Per- 
kins’s inimitable notes! This, Sir, 
is beginning at the right end. 
Lord Harrowsy, when he 
brought in the Bill to punish 
Britons for serving in the cause 
of the South Americans, cited 
the example of the American 
Congress. Lords CASTLEREAGH 
and LivERPooL are continually 
harping upon the example of 
America as to distresses; and 


bidding us to draw comfort from 
the fact that people suffer there 


as well as here. Now, then, let 
us take them at their word. Soft 
and fairly, my Lords. If the 
Congress is to set you an exam- 
ple in other things, pray follow 
their example in this striking in- 
stance; and pray reduce your 
salaries, and the salaries of all 
others ( never forgetting the 
Judges) to what they were five 
and twenty years ago; that is to 
say, before Cash Payments were 
put a stop to at the Bank. 

I will not push this matter fur- 
ther, at present. +I reserve this 
topie of reduction of salaries for 
my next Register, which (unless 
soinething iritervene to induce me 
to address you) I intend to ad- 
dress to the farmers’ wives, and in 
it to explain clearly this matter of 
salaries and public pay and pen- 
sions ; and to convince them, that 
it is not the “ times” that are 
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bad, and that give them less mo! 
ney to buy clothes with than they 
had before ; but that it is some- 
thing which is done by the gen- 
tlemen at St. Stephen’s; and 
that, in order to get more money 
to buy cloathes with, they must 
get their husbands. to cease bel- 
lowing for Corn Bills, and to bel- 
low most lustily for a Reform 
amongst those gentlemen. 
Leaving salaries, therefore, for 
the present, I shall return to Mr. 
Barina, and once more congta- 
tulate myself upon being so stout- 
ly backed by him in reprobating 
the system of Pitt and Paper. 
It was pleasing, too, to hear Mr. 
Davies Gippy; that worthy old 
gentleman, who has always been 
the most sturdy enemy of Re- 
form : it was pleasing to hear this 
gentleman join in reprobating the 
Pitt paper system; but, if | had 
been present, I would have asked 
him, from whom the sysiem arose. 
Since he was ready to ascribe 
such a mass of evils to this sys- 
tem: since he was ready to ex- 
press his anxious hope that these 
evils might operate as 9 warning 
to posterity ; since his heart was 
in this softened mood, I would 
have contrived to make an attempt 
to work on it. I would have 
asked him who was the cause of 
the accursed things. I would 
have asked him, whether the 
whole system, whether every part 
and particle of it had not been 
enacted, and was not now to be 
found in black and white, under 
the hands and seals of Lords Spi- 
ritual and Temporal and Com- 
mons in Parliament assembled ; 
and I would have asked him, 
whether a Reform of the House of 
Commons was not better calcu. 
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lated to prevent a recurrence of 
such evils than any appeals, how- 
ever eloquent, to posterity. I 
believe that it is not less than fifty 
times that I have heard Mr. Da- 
vies Gippy (now GILBERT) 
proving: no, not proving; but 
asserting that the present mode 
of returning Members to Parlia- 
ment was the best possible mode 
that ever existed, or that could 
possibly exist, in any possible 
Nation or possible world. He 
had reasons for this, too; reasons 
many and reasons voluminous; 
but his great reason always was, 
that by no other mode of election 
could so much knowledge and so 
much wisdom be brought into the 
House! What a miserable and 
unhappy nation are we then! 
Surely there must be some invi- 
sible cause at work against us; 
for, according to the acknew- 
ledgement of Mr. Davies Gippy 
himself, all this amazing mass of 
wondrous wisdom has not been 
able to preserve us against the 
most dreadful of evils, which Mr. 
Gippy piously hopes may be a 
warning to posterity. 

I hope so, too; but I also 
hope that we are not going to 
leave the work altogether to pos- 
tcrity. I hope that we are going 
to doa little thing or two in our 
own day. And this brings me to 
my friend Mr. Locxuart, who, 
on the 26th inst. put forth a little 
motty, as the Lancashire people 
call it, upon the subject of your 
Bill, with regard to which Bill 
the whole community scem now 
to be gaping and staring. The 
subject before the House was Mr. 
Rosixson’s plan for some new 
arrangement about taking theave- 
rages on the price ofCorn ; a mea- 
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sure of about as much use and im- 
portance to the community as any 
of Mr. Micuat ANGEELO Tay- 
LoR’s measures to regulate thedriv- 
ing of coaches and to make furnaces 
swallow their own smoke. Mr. 
LockHART went into the matter 
of complaint at once and said 
that “he could not see that any 
** alteration in the mode of taking 
‘* the averages would at all relieve 
“that distress. The high state 
‘* of the ¢axation, at a time when 
‘the value of the land was so 
“depreciated, appeared to him 
‘‘the great cause of the evil. 
* That evil was, nodoubt, greatly 
** inereased by the m: asure which 
“a Right Honourchle Member 
«< (Mr. Peel) had introduced into 
‘‘that House. He (Mr. Lock- 
hart) was convinced, that if 
** the system which that measure 
** sought to establish was not very 
** soon departed from, the matter 
“© would end in absolute convulsion 
“ and ruin. The House was not 
‘to suppose that banks only 
*‘ stopped payment; agriculture 
*‘ might stop payment ; agricul- 
‘ture might be brought to that 
** state, to which it was fast ap- 
‘€ proaching, when the land would 
‘** render no return to the landlord. 
‘* The measure before the House 
“might, perhaps, answer the 
** petty end for which it was pro- 
** posed ; but very different mea- 
** sures indeed should be adopted 
**to render any thing like relief 
‘* to the English farmer.” 

The ideas of Mr. Lockuarr 
seem to be a little confused, to be 
sure. Taxation he regarded as 
the evil, increased by your Bill. 
Now, the truth is, that your Bill 
dees a great deal more than add 
te the taxes; for, ‘doubles the 
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interest, and it will treble the 
interest that is paid to all lenders, 
private as well as public. We 
are in that state where every one 
must purchase consumable com- 
modities of all kinds in a con- 
stantly falling market, which, as 
it always was ruinous, soit always 
must be. 

Mr. LockuaRT explicitly ex- 
presses his wish to see the system | 
of your Bill departed from right 
speedily ; for, if it be not, abso- 
lute convulsion and ruin will come. 
1 amof Mr. Lockuart’s opinion; 
or, rather, Mr. Lockuarr is of 
my opinion; and, I beg leave to 
remind Mr. Locxuarrt, that, just 
about four years ago, I told him, 
in the presence of the whole body 
of the reverend Parsons of Hamp- 
shire, assembled at his back at 
Winchester, that, in a few years 
time, he would become a convert 
to my opinions instead of being an 
audacious reviler of them, as he 
then was, and for which, Mr. 
Lockuart wished (or pretended 
to wish) that he wanted to have 
a shot at my body. I told the 
Parsons and. their hero, that the 
time was not distant when they 
would have others to curse instead 
of me; and, [ verily believe that 
they now begin to see that my 
words are very fast coming true. 

But, what does Mr. LocKkuart 
mean by departing from the mea- 
sure of your Bill? He means 
the repealing of the Bill, I sup- 
pose. That would, indeed, make 
a great alteration in the affairs of 
the farmer; but is he aware of 
the everlasting jests ; is he aware 
of the peals of hoarse laughter 
that the repeal of this Bill would 
call forth ; is he aware of the end- 
less sarcasms and gibes that even 
I, myself, should send skipping 
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through the world? 
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As a speci- 
men, let him take this: if that 
Bill should be 1epealed, I and my 
Disciples will hold a Public Festi- 
val; it shall be called the Festi- 
val of the Gridiron; and Mr. 
Locxkuarr shall be amongst those, 
who shall receive cards of invita- 
tion! There shall positively be 
no end to the chuckling and crow- 
ing about this repeal. In prose, 
in verse, in long metre, in short 
metre, in tragedy, in comedy, in 
farce; in all manner of waya, 
from a long political homily down 
to a Sunday newspaper squib, 
shall this repeal be commemora- 
ted. 
And, let it not be supposed that 
any thing can be dene to repeal 
the thing in deed, and not in word: 
let it not be supposed that any 
thing of this sort can be done, so 
as to elude the exposure. We 
have got the Act of Parliament 
before us. We know what vir- 
tual repeals are. We are not to 
be deceived by words, by nick 
names, after having so long had 
before us the words Bank RE- 
STRICTION Act. We. know 
that restrain may mean to let 
loose; and we have seen the ef- 
fects of restraining when it means 
to let loose. Tia short, we shall 
look at things and not at words ; 
and going on in this way, we shall 
not be deceived by any thing that 
can be done or attempted, be it 
what it may. 

Amidst all this, Sir; amidst 

| 

a great deal that I see and 
hear to please me, I see some 
things that greatly surprise me ; 
but nothing that surprises me 
half so much as your silence 
under all the attacks upon your 
Bill. What am I to gather 


from this unaccountable silence ? 
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Am I to believe, that you are 
prepared to consent to the re- 
peal? Lf remember, that you 
very manfully read your recan- 
tation, when you brought in the 
Bill. You were in good com- 
pany, to be sure; for you had 
Lord GRENVILLE and many 
other equally bright men coming 
in to the pale of the true faith 
along with you. Nevertheless, 
you .were, after all, but half 
Orthodox ; for you became no- 
thing more than a follower of 
Saint Horner, who had _ been 
canonized but a short time be- 
fore. You abjured the dam- 
nable error of believing that a 
Paper Money, of which it re- 
quired twenty nine shillings to 
buy a guinea, was,as a stand- 
ard of value, upon a_ level 


with pure gold coin; but you 
fell into the new error, which 


was, that a country, whose 
contracts were all built upon 
a depreciated paper, could re- 
turn to cash payments without 
ruin and confusion. Now, Sir, 
as it was regarded manly in 
you to change your opinions 
vonee, What shame would there 
be in your changing them again ? 
We, indeed, Mr. Brovcnuam 
will not permit a change of 
opinion once, eyen as to persons, 
with regard to whose real cha- 
racter a man may be deceived 
for a time. But, you, who 
are a Member of Parliament, 
and a Privy Councillor into 
the bargain, have surely the 
privilege of changing your opi- 
nions as often as you please. 
Of one thing, however, you may 
be certain; and that is, the 
sooner you change your last 
set of opinions the better. To 


To Mr. PEEt, 
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my creed, mortifying, grievous, 
stinging and tormenting as it 
may be ; to my creed you must 
come, and that quickly, or you 
are demolished for ever as a 
Statesman. 

To return for a moment to 
Mr. Lockuart, he appears to 
be of the School of Spooner 
and Artwoop; or else his mean- 
ing is insufficiently reported. 
The SpoonER and Atrtrwoop 
system is the real PirT system ; 
that is to say, a system of 
everlasting Paper money, un- 
convertible into Gold or Silver. 
A system of Paper tender; and 
the more paper the better. This 
was also the doctrine of that 
sage person, Sir Jonn Sinciair, 
who, I hope, is still alive; for 
I wish all the heroes of the 
system to live to see it out. 
ARTHUR Young, too, that really 
clever man, said that the real fer- 
tiliser of the land was the Bank 
note. ARTHUR YOUNG’s name 
throws a sort of lustre even over 
this rotten and all poisoning sys- 
tem; and makes us think more 
charitably than we otherwise 
should, of the intellects, or the de- 
signs of SPOONER and Attwoop ; 
for, AnrHUR YouncG, with all his 
faults, and with all the fallings 
off of his latter years, was a man 
of fine talents and of really good 
heart. 

The mistake of this Sect, of 
which Mr. Locknart would ap- 
pear to be a Member, and which 
is the real Pirr Sect; the mis- 
take of this Sect is, that they 
wholly leave out of view the day 
of reckoning; and this is pre- 
cisely what we always ought to 
keep in our eye. I remember 
hearing the eulogiums of Pitt, 
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ApDINGToN, PERCEVAL, and all 
the rest of them, on the powers 
of paper money. Lord Harrow- 
BY, even when he brought in the 
Bill (or perhaps theReport it was), 
on this very measure of yours, 
could not help taking a longing 
look over his shoulder. The mea- 
sure contained in itself a condem- 
nation of the paper system; yet 
he could not help praising the 
system: he said it had served us 
and saved us. This is just what 
Percevat had said during the 
discussion on the Bullion question 
in 1811. But, Sir, has it served us? 
Has it savedus? Are we saved? Are 
we to use the language of the Wa- 
terloo days of exultation ; are we 
‘“< delivered”? Are we rescued ? 
Are we as safe as we were before 
thePaper System began? Itis very 
true, that the war of ninety-three 
could not have been carried on. 
It is very true that the Bour- 
bons and the Pope could not have 
been restored without the Paper 
money. It is very true that 
there must have beena Reform 
of the Parliament instead of a 
War with France, had it not been 
for the Paper money ; but where 
is the owner of a Borough, and 
who was the owner of a Borough 
in 1793, who would not gladly 
give up the Borough to see Eng- 
land what she was in the year 
1792. 

Has the Paper money served 
us, then? Has the paper money 
saved us? Has it delivered us? 
No: for we are now crying aloud 
that we are steeped in distress to 
our very lips. ‘This cry is heard 
every day that the Parliament 
meets, while the Government it- 
self does not even pretend to be- 
lieve, that there is a remedy. 


Marcu 3, 1821. 
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And, with all this before our eyes, 
must not that man be little short 
of mad, who would propose to 
push out the paper again, and 
thus make the utter ruin of the 
Nation, by the means of a convul- 
sion, inevitable at last ? 

It seems, however, from what 
passed in the House of Commons 
on the 27th February, that the 
Government has some project in 
contemplation respecting the issue 
of real money from the Bank in 
themonth of May next. So little 
was said upon the subject, that 
one hardly knows what to make 
of it. As far as I can gather 
the expression was that the Go- 
vernment intended to propose to 
empower the Bank to issue cash ih 
concurrence with its notes. This 
was not stated by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who seems to 
have become a gentleman of won- 
derful taciturnity. Mr. Barine 
spoke for him; but seemed to 
speak with a good deal of confi- 
dence. I do not like the word 
empower. WhenI want to see a 
thing done, I like to hear the Go- 
vernment talk of compelling. It 
seems to be understood by some 
persons that, the inimitable note 
project having failed, the Bankis 
to be empowered to pay all one 
and two pound notes in Gold and 
silver. Let them dothat! Letthem 
draw in all the one and two poutrid 
notes; and,then I will say, that I 
am satisfied. But let us have no 
shuffling! Let us have no trick ! 
Let us have no discretions, on the 
part of the Bank. Let us have 
no compromise between Cash pay- 
ments and your Bill! Let us 
not be told that the Bill is no 
longer of any use ; that the 
Bank is to pay in cash immedi- 
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ately ; while it is left to pay in 
cash or not as it pleases. Pay 
in cash as much sooner as they 
please; but let the Bill remain ; 
that is to say, unless every man 
can go to the Bank and get Gold 
and Silver for his notes. If a 
trick be intended, it will be a 
trick of all tricks. It will be 
something to astound credulity 
itself. However, we shall see in 
due time. Mr. Perry, that in- 
visible, irresistible, unassailable, 
and incorruptible being, as he is 
called by Sir James Mackintosh ; 
that gentleman tells us, that, ‘to 
** enable the Bank to issue cash in 
** conjunction with their notes, 
“‘ may be said to anticipate Cash 
** payments.” May be said, 
indeed ; but said falsely ; for, 
how often have they been enabled 
to issue cash without ever doing it 
at all? To make them issue 
cash in May, would, indeed, be to 
anticipate Cash payments ; but 
what is the use of enabling, that 
is to say permitting men to do 
that which you know they will 
notdo? Talk of farces, indeed ! 
County Meetings may be farces ; 
and, as Duke Wellington said, 
these are, generally, little better 
than farces, notwithstanding all 
the outcry which has, on this 
account, been set up against the 
Great Captain ; but this enabling 
the Bank to pay in Cash is a real 
and bona fide farce; and if it 
were well exhibited on the boards 
of the Theatre it would be more 
entertaining than one half of the 
farces that the public go to see. 

I do not like, moreover, that 
phrase, ‘‘ in conjunction with their 
** notes.”” What conjunction is 
wanted if. people mean to pay ? 
If a man go witha one pound note, | 
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willthe Bank, pay him? That is 
the question. Will it give him 
twenty shillings for the dirty rag? 
Will it give hima Sovereign? If 
it will do this, ‘‘ There is good 
“Bank,” J shall say ; but if it will 
not, I shall say, that this is all 
mere trick ; all evasion, all shock- 
ing shuffling ; and this I believe, 
is what will be said by every man 
of sense in the kingdom. 

The business of forgery*seems, 
at last, to have been carried to 
a height that demands something 
to be done to put an end, not to 
the forgery, perhaps, but to the 
hangings; which are now become 
so horrible as to make even the 
most callous shudder. The dis- 
tress is the great parent of the 
forgery. The Bank, or, rather, 
the system; the Paper money 
system has produced the taxa- 
tion; the taxation co-operating 
with your Bill, has produced ex- 
cessive misery ; excessive misery 
preduces crimes of all sorts: men 
must starve or they must rob; 
forgery presents itself as the least 
odious mode of robbery. Thus 
the miserable victims of the Pa- 
per System endeavour to draw 
relief from the wretched system 
itself; but, while the system re- 
vels in its success it condems its 
victims to death. 

I am not, however, for blaming 
the Paper money makers them- 
selves nearly so much as their 
upholders. What are they to 
do? They have themselves, I 
believe, always been convinced, 
that to obtain an inimitable note 
was impossible; and as to trouble 
and eas gH they have surely 
incurred enough of that, having 


already expended upon a vain at- 
tempt to discover an inimitable 
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upon which a man may first pro- 
pose to take from a Queen even 
her very title, and afterwards 
most vehemently rail against 
those, who refused to put the 
same Queen’s name in the Li- 


note, more money than the Go- 
vernment ever. yet offered for 
what is called a discovery of the 
Longitude. Engravers grow more 
clever every day; and besides 










this, the art is nothing, as far as 
goes to the imitation of a Bank 
note. Why do they not leave 
the thing to itself without. any 
hangingyat all? They do not 
even imprison the forgers in Ame- 
rica. They detect the notes, and 
refuse to take them. This is the 
fair way, and the best way. The 
Bank paper would then pass for 
what it would be worth; and the 
forger’s paper pass for what it 
was worth. Even the latter would 
tend to raise prices; and, Mr. Et- 
LICE says, this is the on/y thing 
that can relieve the farmer; a 
Doctrine, by the by, of such a 
cracked-crown description, that I 
cannot condeseend to make a 
comment upon it. 

Now, Sir, waiting with great 
anxiety for the proposition of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, I 
beg leave to conclude this letter 
with a request, that you will be 
pleased to bestow your attention 
upon the letter, which I shall, in 
my next Register, address to the 
FARMERS’ WIVES; and 
from which letter, I do hope and 
trust, that those Dames will re- 
ceive more benefit than they and 
their sons and daughters and 
men and maids will ever receive 
from the talked of schools of that 
philanthropic and spy-system 
defending gentleman, Mr. HENRY 
BrovGHaM; though we shall 
certainly have a right to expect 
to see clearly laid down, in that 
admirable Education Digest 
which he is preparing for our 

moral instruction, the grounds 


turgy. 
money and to end with the 


prayer book might excite sur- 
prise if seen in the conduct of 
any other person; but it will be 
deemed, I am happy to hope, 
perfectly consistent in me to 
whom 

ascribed 


To begin with paper 


Mr. BrouGuam has 
consistency only in 
being inconsistent. 


I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient, 
humble Servant, 


WM. COBBETT. 


P. S.—Sir, I forgot to observe 
upon an observation of Sir Isaac 
Corrin, who said,the other night, 
that the farmers owed their dis- 
tresses, in great part, ‘at least, to 
their fine dressesand high way of 
life; and he expressed a wish to 
see them again in their Smock 
Frocks. This was, at once, pro- 
found and kind: it was speaking 
like a Law-giver and a friend 
at the same time. . Sir Isaac has 
been a Post Admiral; and I 
think he way once Commissary 
General, and successor of that 
worthy Sir Brooke Watson, 
who helped Sir Guy CaRLEeton 
to wind up the concerns of the 
first Amerisan War. Sir Isaac 
is an American himself; and, it 
seems, he has had something to 
do, respecting the inimitable 
note. He, it was, it appears, 
that recommended Mr. PERKins 
of Philadelphia. That a Yankee 


should be sent for to show John 
But how to make inimitable pa- 
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per money would surprise any 
body, unacquainted with the 
extreme gullibility of this Na- 
tion. But to see Sir Isaac 
Corrin introducing Mr. PERKINs 
at court to the King! To see this; 
and to see PERKins go to be in- 
troduced; and to know at the 
same time what sort of a workshop 
Mr. Perkins had at Philadelphia ; 
and how much about upon a level 
he was with any of his Majesty’s 
worthy subjects that keep shops 
in the Strand ; to see and to know 
all this is necessary in order to 
form an idea of the mirth which 
Mr. Perkins’s adventures will 
cause on the other side of the At- 
lantic. Itis curious enough, too, 
that Mr. Perxtns should have 
been introduced at Court after the 
Bank note projeet had failed ! 
This is the best part of the joke ; 
for, had Mr. Perkins gone to 
present the King with an inimi- 
table note, one could have found 
an excuse for the proceeding. I 
hope Mr. PERKINs will take his 
court-dress, bag-wig, sword and 
all, home to Philadelphia ; but for 
his sake, I hope he will keep them 
locked up. To say the truth, 
however, the far greater part of 
these American republicans do 
bend a little when they come to 
England. They can talk about 
simplicity as long as you please ; 
they can affect to despise titles 
and Courts ; but they seem vastly 
fond:of them when they can get 
any body to give them the one, 
or to take them to the other. Mr. 
PerRKiNs will pretend, when he 
goes back to Philadelphia, that 
he is so happy to get back into 
scenes of republican simplicity. 
But, it will be recollected that he 
has been at Court, And he must 
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take care how he manages the 
matter, for I dare say he recol- 
lects that fable in which sop 
gives an account of the monkey 
that had seen the world; and 
from which fable, republicans 
that travel into kingdoms may 
draw some useful instruction. 





COBBETT’S STAMPED REGISTER. 
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Tuis work will be published with a 
Stamp, on Saturday, the Sist of 
March, and every week afterwards. It 
will continue to be published without 
the stamp also. The stamp is abso- 
lutely necessary to make the work reach, 
with any thing like regularity, gentle- 
men in Ireland and in the Country- 
Places in England. The price of the 
stamped Register will be a shilling, 
the stamp itself being four-pence. The 
paper will be one sheet of the very 
largest size that the law allows of. It 
will be very good, and folded in such a 
way astocontain thirty-two pages with 
double columns, The mode of obtaining 
this work is that of application to News- 
men ; but, if any gentleman, wishing 
to have the work, should find any difii- 
culty in doing this, he will please to ap- 
ply to the Publisher (postage paid), 
who will punctually attend to the appli- 
cation. 

It is intended to take Advertisements 
to fill the last leaf of the Register, 
stamped as well as unstamped, in or- 
der to assist in defraying the expence of 
superior paper and print. The very 
sight of a pamphlet like the Register, 
compared with other pamphlets, must 


convince every one that its great num- 
bers only conld enable the ‘proprietor to 
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sell it at so low a price. 
Acts Parliament 
him to 


The 
compelled 
a quantity of 
paper, and he will not have bad paper 
and print. A leaf of Advertisements 
may help to make up for the great ex- 
penses arising from this cause.—The 
particulars as to advertising wi!l be 
stated at the Office. It is presumed, 
that there would be great advantage in 
advertising in the Register, which is, 


Six- 
has 


have such 


generally, read by persons of an atten- 
tive turn of mind. The work is read 
by great numbers of persons, in coun- 
try as well asintown. Itisnot thrown 
aside as soon as read. Its form is cal- 
culated for preservation; and its con- 
tents cause it, most frequently, to be 
looked over again and again.—How- 
ever, those who have to advertise are 
the best judges of this, and their judg- 
‘ment will be their guide. 

A new Edition of Paper acarnst 
Go tp is now published, price 5s. bound 
in boards. 

Cosppetr’s Reticgiovus Tracts, 
No. L., (to be continued monthly) is 
just published, 

The OAK 
Piants ; the American INbrIAN Corn, 
Warter-Meton, Crrron-MEtzon, and 
PuMPKIN, seed, are sold at the Office. 
Particulars relating to all these will 
be found in Register, No. 7, published 
on the 17th February. 

N. B, Several orders for White- 
Oaks have been delayed in their exe- 
culion on account of the frost. 'Gen- 
tlemen may depend on the proper care 
beiag taken as to the sending of ihe 
plants. A Gentleman wishes, it seems, 
to know, whether Mr. Cobbett meant, 
in his instructions, any thing particu- 
lar asto the air to be given to the 


AMERICAN, WHITE 
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Water-Melon plant. No: he meant 


Plen- 
ty of bottom heat, and as mueh air as 
the weather will permit for all Melons. 
But, above all things, plenty of room, 
It is in the nature of the Melon plant 
to bear from 6 to 10 fine fruit. Mr. 
Cobbelt once had, at Botley, “10 Net- 
ted Melons from one plant, with only 
a hand glass to cover the stem of the 
plant; and the tea melons weighed 
more than forty pounds. The same 
gentleman asks, whether old melon 
seed be not better than new. Mr. 
Ife has 
always sowed new, when he could get 


the observation to be general. 


Cobbett does not believe it. 


it. Ile believes that a preference fcr 
old seed must have originated, not 
with gardeners, but with seedsmen. 





PLACARD CONSPIRACY. 


PLOPIPIS 


I insert, below, the Report of 
the Trial of Mr. O’Brign, as I 
find it in the Moraing Chronicle 
To give my opinion about the 
guilt or innocence of the party 
would be useless, aud might be 
dangerous. Let the reader form 
his own opinion as to these.— 
But I have no hesitation in say- 
ing, that Iam glad that a prece- 
dent has not been established for 
finding a man guilty of conspiracy 
to coramit Zide/, which is by far 
the greatest stretch that I have 
ever yet heard of towards putting 
an extinguisher upon the press. 
Mind, I do not pretend to dispute 
any of the conjectures of those, 
who, on circumstances of style, 
and of connection with Franklin, 
impute the Placards to the pen of 
Mr. O’Brien. | These conjectures 
maybe well founded. And [also 
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allow, that any one has a right to 
presume strongly on the circum- 
stance of Mr. O’Brien’s intimacy 
with one man, who was an open 
defender of the Spy-System.— 
But, if conjecture, if mere loose 
circumstance, if belief, be suffi- 
cient to put my neighbour in a 
dungeon, they may put me in a 
dungeon ; and this I do not like 
There is no doubt of Franklin 
having had the Placards printed ; 
and, therefore, if they be libels, 
there is nodoubt of his guilt; 
but, Mr. O'BRIEN is not proved 
to have had any hand in the em- 
ploying of the printer. He was, 
indeed, seen, in a coach, waiting 
for Franklin, while the latter went 
to the printing-office ; and to his 
house Franklin was traced. It was 
also proved, that Mr. O’Brien 
had some of the Placards in his 
possession. But, there was no 
proof, that the latter had caused 
either printing or publishing ; and, 
to have found him guilty of con- 
spiring to cause printing and pub- 
lishing, would have been mon- 
strous indeed ! 

But, here is the printer, though 
the employer be run away.’ Is 
that printer to escape trial? He 
is guilty (if the things be really 
seditious) upon his own confes- 
sion and oath. His workings ap- 
pear to have been very curious. 
He printed the things, though he 
says, that he was told that the ob- 
ject of some of them was to mark 
out the people to be ehopped 
down! He dogged his employer; 
but he took his money. He says, 
that Franklin told him, that he 
was acting under the authority of 
Lord Bathurst and of Sidmouth ; 
but still he printed on, and took 
the money of Franklin. This is 


PLacarRD CoNsPIRACY. 
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all very well worthy of attention ; 
and, in justice to the accused, it 
ought to be observed, that this 
printer was the principal witness 
against him; and, further, that 
this same printer was the princi- 
pal witness (excepting Castles) 
against Mr. TuisTLEwoop and 
Dr. Watson, in 1817. He was 
their printer, too; and, he, ac- 
cording to the Report of the 
Trial, informed against them, 
even before the riot took place ! 

As to the Placards themselves, 
I offer now, no opinion on them. 
They are, however, well worth 
reading. They are good for 
something, if it be only to laugh 
at. If one could suppose the 
real design not to have been 
bloody, the author, or authors 
of them must have had good fun. 
At any rate, unless the Placards 
could have been traced HOME, 
it was imprudent to meddle with 
them; and, I think, it is clear 
enough, that Mr. BENNET might 
have abstained from an attack on 
Mr. O’Brien, until the trial was 
over. That Honourable Member 
has been more scrupulous in using 
his privilege of speech with re- 
gard to a Mr. TuEopore Hook. 
He has, after a long lapse, just 
asked whether certain public mo- 
ney has been paid in by Mr. Hook. 
The Report says, that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer answered, 
that Mr. Hook had been “ an ho- 


** nourable officer ;” but, as to 
Chancellor 


“the money,” the 
could not answer! The Report 


does not say, that Mr Benner 
said a word further about the 
matter! Mr. Tueopore Hook 
is a writer, I fancy, as well as Mr. 
O’BRIEN; and I must confess, 
thatIam at a loss to discover, why 
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he is not as much worthy of the 
attention of Mr. BENNeT. Let 


us have, if we can get it, even- 
handed justice. 


COURT OF KING’S BENCH, 
Fes. 21. 

THE KING ®%. DENIS O'BRIEN, 
AND WILLIAM FLETCHER, 
FRANKLIN, Glias FORBES. 
This was an indictment against the 

defendants for a conspiracy to excite 

tumult and insurrection in the land, by 
means of circulating, distributing, and 
publishing certain hand-bills calculated 
to have that tendency. The defendant 

Franklin, did not plead. 

This case excited uncommon inte- 
rest, and the trial lasted until a late 
hour at night. 

The prosecution was conducted by 
Mr. Pearson, Mr. Witpe and Mr. 
Hitt ; and the defence by Mr. 
ScaRLetr, and Mr. 
BouLanp. 

Mr. Pearson stated the case in a 
most able and eloquent speech, which 
we regret our limits will not permit us 
to enter into. The following is a 
statement of the evidence adduced :— 

Arthur Seale, being sworn and ex- 
amined, deposed to the following 
effect:—I am a printer by business, 
living in Tottenham Court-road, where 
I lived in 1818, and have continued 
there ever since. I know Mr. Frank- 
lin, or Mr. Fletcher, or Mr. Forbes, I 
first took him to be Mr. Oliver the 
Spy, by a mark on his head by which 
that person was described. 
him afterwards by the name of 
Fletcher. I first saw hi mon the Ist of 
July, 1818; he applied to me to print 
a hand bill. I think it was ona Satur- 
day. I did print some bills for him,— 


ESQ. 
alias 


Mr. GuRNEY 


I knew 
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[Witness was shown several bills.]— 
This was the first printed; I received 
the order on a Saturday, and they 
were worked off on Sunday, and he 
took them away on the following 
Monday evening. I printed 4 or 500 
of them; he took them away in a 
bundle.—I recollect the chairing of 
Sir Francis Burdett at the Westminster 
Election in 1818; shortly before that 
I saw Mr. Fletcher. The chairing 
was on a Monday, and I saw him on 
the preceding Saturday, I think it was 
the lith of July. On that occasion I 
printed a bill for him to the number of 
4 or 500, which I gave to him. I also 
printed some hat bills for him, with 
two lines either from Cowper or 
Milton. I asked him why they were 
to be printed ? and he answered, ** Let 
““the fools wear them, they will be 
‘* easier picked out to be cut down.” 

The following hand-bill was then 
read :— 

‘** Committee Room, Piazza Coffee- 
house, July 2, 1818.” 

**To the flagitious arts of the op. 
ponents of Westminster’s Pride and 
England’s Hope, Sir Francis Burdett, 
the unpolled Electors are no strangers. 
Of the glorious cause of Universal 
Suffrage and Annual Parliaments there 
is no cause for despair. The rival 
Factions who, in resisting the grand 
schemes of Sir Francis Burdett, hope 
to prolong the ricketty dotage of this 
antiquated Government, shall be 
finally overwhelmed. 

‘* Unpolled Electors! Remember 
the great cause of Annual Parliaments 
and Universal Suffrage can be endan- 
gered only by the criminal supineness, 
or too greedy calculation of the In- 
dependant Voters. Away with the 


sordid spirit of barter The Com- 
2B 
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mittee cannot permit the pocket of Sir 
Francis Burdett to be dipped into as 
if it had no bottom, There is a point 
of prudence which they cannot pass. 
Gold may be bought too dear. It is 
right to state that they now know the 
placards and eirculars which they 
have disclaimed, were the swell-meant 
but mistaken acts of well-wishers to 
Universal Suffrage and Annual Par- 
liaments. 

‘“*But mere zeal is a dangerous 
advocate ; and really the Committee, 
which for the remainder of the con- 
test will sit from eight in the morning 
till eleven at night, must beg so far to 
restrain the ardour of co-operators, 
as not to be made responsible for pro- 
eeedings on which they are not con- 
sulted. The Electors will be upon 
their guard against the disgraceful 
trick of the partisans of Romilly and 
Maxwell. 

“This Committee adopting, in its 
very essence, the grand principle 
proclaimed at the close of the late 
Parliament by their renowned Leader, 
and disclaiming all subterfuge upon 
that greatest of all points, expressly 
declare that they do not wish to earry 
the election of Sir Francis Burdett 
upon any other than the broad ground 
of Universal Suffrage and Annual 
Parliaments, 

** Although Champion has 
placed funds for all reasonabla pur- 
poses in the hands of this Comniitteé, 
still they deem it fair to make ‘the 
Public auxiliaries to this great work ; 
and to entreat that subscriptions con- 
tinue to be paid to Mr. Brooks, 10, 
Strand ; Mr. Robinson, 99, Dean- 
street, Soho ; Edward Langley, Esq. 
18; Edgwaro-road ; Mr, King, 22, 


vs — 


our 
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Charing-cross ; at the Bar of the 
Crown and Anchor Tavern, Strand; 
and at this Coffee-house. “Seale, 
Printer, Tottenham-court-road. |” 

I also printed another bill for the 
same person, to the number of 250 or 
300, but 1 cannot say precisely. I 
never printed less than 250. 
them to him when they were done. I 


I gave 


have not the manuscript of any bill that 
I printed for Fletcher—(A maauscript 
paper handed to witness.)—I have seen 
this paper before; Fletcher wrote it at 
my own desk. I printed aboat 500 
copies by his order, which I gave to 
him as usual, having sent for some 
brown paper to have them wrapt up in 
before he took them away. I delivered 
them to him at myown house. 1 print- 
ed it about the beginning of Septem- 
ber, 1818. Theré wa$ another bill 
which I printed for Mr. Fletcher, to the 
number of 500, and delivered to him 
ona Monday ; it is dated 2Ist of July, 
1819. This last parcel was particularly 
wrapped up in brown paper, the ‘bills 
were folded up in quires, and they 
made a parcel about seven inches in 
height. 
house, 


Mr. Fletcher came to my 
when the last mentioned bills 
were delivered to him, in a hackney 
chariot, which did not drive up to my 
door, but stopped about seven houses 
distant from mine,between Carmarthen- 
street and Pancras-street > he came on 
a Monday, having been at my house 
the preceding Saturday with the manu- 
script; when he came on Saturday, it 
was about three o’clock, On the Mon- 
day he took the bills away about a 
quarter past seven o’clock in the even- 


ing. 
the chariot came, when I saw it, the 


I can’t tell from what direction 














horses heads were towards St. Giles’s; 
bat [ presume it had turned round. 
While the carriage was in the street, | 
went to see if any body was in it, and 
I saw that an elderly gentleman was 
sitting in it; I believe now, that gen- 
tleman was Mr. Denis O’Brien. 1 
did not know his name at that time. 
While Fletcher was in my house, that 
géntlemen remained in the carriage ; 
I went down to see the nuniber of the 
chariot; I am certain that was the 
catriage Mr. Fletcher came to my house 
in, because I saw him get out of it. I 
was standing at the door when the car- 
riagé came up the road ; I cannot posi- 
tively say at thi¢ moment from what 
direction the carriage came, it came 
up the road from St. Giles’s. 1 know 
a bill sticker named Hockly ; he was at 
my house the Monday night I last 
mentioned ; I sent for him on purpose 
to watch Mr. Fletcher. The bill now 
put into my hand was printed by me 
on Mickaelmas day, I8I9, for Mr. 
Fletcher, to the number of 400; they 
were delivered to him, but notin brown 
paper. I also printed a bill which | 
now hold in my hand, to the number 
of 200, at the time the Meeting took 
place in Westminster, in September, 
1819, about the affair at Manchester ; 
I delivered them to Mr. Fletcher. I 
also printed a bill for Mr, Fletcher to 
the number of 500, in August or Sep- 
tember, 1819, and delivered them to 
Mr, Fletcher. I also printed a bill for 
Mr. Fletcher, on the 13th of September, 
1819, to the number of 700, which I 


delivered to him. I also printed a bill 


for Mr. Fletcher to the nuraber of 250, 
on the 2d of October, 181.9, and-deli- 
vered themto him. I also printed a 
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250, on the Ist of Nevember, 181, 
and delivered them to him. 1 also 
printed a bill for Mr. Fletcher, in No 
vember, 1819, to the number of 25, 
and delivered them to him. I also 
printed a bill for Mr. Fletcher to the 
number of 50, and delivered them to 
him in March, 1820. 1 had some con 
versation with Mr. Fletcher, and asked 
him the use of delivering such bills to 





juries, for thet they could not influ- 
ence the consciences of the Jury? He 
answered, that the trial was a mere 
sham, for that the minds of the Jury 
were made up, and that Sir Francis 
Burdett would be sure to be cast. 
(Here the bill was réad.) J also printed 
a bill for Mr. Fletcher to the number 
of 400, and delivered them to him 
about the 25th of August last year. 
The manuscript of all these bills Mr. 
Fletcher ‘always took away with him, 
except the one which has been read, 
which I preserved. When I printed 
the second bill and objected to print- 
ing such bills, he said I should be much 
employed, and that no harm would 
come to me; that I should be pro- 
tected, and that I should do nothing 
which I should have torepent. When 
he brought me the last bill, he said 
there would bea great deal more to 
do whilst the Queen’s business was 
going on, and that in the course of a 
few days he would bring down a copy 
of one which he wished nobody to do 
but myself. I had not seen Mr. 
Fletcher from the time of the letter to 
the Jury at Leicester, until he came in 
September last, when he made an ex- 
cuse and said he had been to St, Pe- 
tersburg. I saw him on the 24th of 
Séptembér and again on the 80th ; 
ageiy on the 2d, the 4th and the 5th of 





bill for Mr, Fletcher, to th g number of 
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October. Ishewed a copy of “ Evil 
be to him that evil thinks’’ to a gentle- 
man; and afterwards I saw Mr. 
Charles Pearson ; I met him at a gen- 
tleman’s house, and he afterwards 
came to my house to see Mr. Fletcher, 
and to aid and assist in taking him into 
custody, He afterwards saw Mr. 
Fletcher on the 5th of October, and I 
pointed him out to him as the person 
for whom I printed the bills which 
have been read. Mr. Pearson was at 
my house on the Ist, 4th and 5th of 
October. 


saw Mr. Fletcher. 


On the two latter days he 


Cross-examined by Mr. ScaRLetr. 
—I first learnt Fletcher’s name after 
he had been taken into custody; Mr. 
Pearson told me his name; I never 
could find him out; I always called 
him Oliver the spy to his face, and 
entered the accounts for printing in 
that name; he has paid for some of 
the bills, but he is in my debt now ; 
Mr. 
was Fletcher, on the 7th of October ; 


Pearson first told me his name 


I never saw him afterwards; I went 
down to the Police Office, but by 
some means he was gone; I have 
seen him many times in a hackney 
coach, and have lent him money to pay 
his coach hire ; I should not have 
printed any of these bills, if I was not 
told that there was no harm coming to 
myself; he said he was an agent for 
Government, and was employed by 
Lord Bathurst and Mr. Canning, and 
that I should be paid for what I did, 
and that I should have nothing to 
fear ; after this I thought there would 
not be any harm in printing the bills ; 
‘I may have printed an improper bill 
before this time; I once printed a bill 
jn 1802, which was deemed a libel ; I 
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was prosecuted for it; Mr. Perceval 
would have been satisfied, and told me 
so, if L would give up the author; I 
did not, because I did not know who 
he was ; I went one day this week to 
where Mr. O’Brien resides ; nobody 
showed me to a gentleman of that 
name; Mr. Pearson did not tell me to 
go : 
before I spoke positively to Mr. 
O’Brien.—The witness then under- 
went a minute cross-examination, but 
his 


he advised me to be certain 


evidence 
shaken. 


was not materially 

The following are the various 
Placards referred to in Mr. Pearson’s 
speech, and proved by Mr. Seale :— 

** It is not from their High Bailiff 
that the population of Westminster is 
to take their impulse, precarious 
would be the first right of the public 
if its expression could be strangled by 
a Court Mute. © 

** The servility of Squire Morris in 
refusing his sanction, will make the 
Westminster Meeting of to-morrow 
(now convened by 609 of the first 
Electors, sound and genuine Radical 
Reformers), only more numerous and 
far more determined than upon any 
former assemblage. 

** The upholders of a Constitution 
which is falling to pieces by innate 
rottenness, would deny to Westminster 
the glory of having decided for Uni- 
versal Suffrage, Annual Parliaments, 


and Voting by Ballot, but the proper 


answer to their frontless falsehood, is 
the indelible record of 5,238 trium- 
phant voices, at the late General Elec- 
tion in favour of the immortal cham- 
pion of Radical Reform. Till they 
rail those Votes out of the Poll Book, 
the parasites of hired Ministers, Par- 
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liaments, and Kings, in vain attempt to 
abase the truest patriot of modern or 
ancient ages,—titled not indeed by 
Royalty, but by Royalty’s maker, 
The Pride of Westminster, and Eng- 
land’s hope. 

** If responsive to our real Cham- 
pion’s call, ‘ every man shall do his 
duty,’ that mass of Corruption, mis- 
called Government, shall soon 
blotted from the loathing eyes of this 
enslaved community. The weltering 
flesh of our suffering brethren, the re- 
gular soldiers (reluctantly compelled 
to cut throats at the nod of Magistrates, 
and rashly designated the Butchers of 
Waterloo), reseued from laceration 
will bleed for and not against us. A 
million per annum sawed in a singic 
item, the Executive, our groaning 
country lightened of its Leviathan, 
the National Debt, accumulated by Bo- 
roughmongering Conspirators, treach- 


be 


erous to the interests of the non-repre- 
sented, and a starving people tanta- 
lised by untasted abundance, will be 
charteredto share the fat of a land mo- 
nopolised by drones. 

‘** These will be among the fruits of 
our rallying at this crisis, round our 
guardian Angel, whose timely interpo- 
sition redeems the glorious cause of 
Radical Reform from perishing of the 
contempt brought upon it by well- 
meaning, but jll-assorted advocates. 
It is not from rags and poverty, from 
lunatics or fugitives, that regeneration 
can be expected in a bloated, pam- 
pered, cancerous system. All things 
are not fit for all men. 

** Our immortal Leader may lay his 
account with being virulently traduced 


by the extreme opposites—by the 
envy of the race of Lazarus—by panic4 


Marcu 3, 1821. 
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in the imps of corruption. But vain 
their malignity, if Englishmen are 
faithful to themselves. That golden 
truth, ‘ that the majority has nothing 
to lose, and every thing to gain,’ must 
kindle even cowards, and, in the words 
of our immortal Bard, ‘ steal with va- 
lour the melting spirits of women.’ 
What indefeasible shame it would be, 
were the womb-ripped females of Lan- 
cashire more Jreroic than the oppressed 
men of the metropolis! It cannot be— 
every drop of blood that every Briton 
bears stands sponsor that our illustri- 
ous Chief, whose sole pursuit through 
life has been to find a public, will be so 
surrounded and supported at this 

Westminster Meeting, as to be enabled 

to re-create his country, in ‘scorn and 

unqualified detestation of those bas- 
tard Whigs, whose sordid terrors for 
their pelf, and lust of place (their only 
actuating motives), make them deaf to 
his late magnanimous appeal. 

** Sept. 1, 1819.” 

PLACARD PUBLISHED AT THE TIME 
OF THE SMITHFIELD MEETING. 
‘Shall the Murderers of the Re- 

formers of the Country go unrevenged 

in the capital? Shall the millions pe- 
rishing of famine be longer unrelieved 
in a soil flowing with milk and honey ? 

—Feeble, indeed, were a cause which 

depended on-a few men, however value 

able the individuals. Be true to yours 
selves, wherever short-lived despotism 
will allow you to assemble ; and you 
will not want leaders. Profit of the 
hour at which you are congregated, 

From all'that you see and hear, you 

willinfer the most immediate mode for 

your appearance. Thus comporting 
yourselves, the electric spark will fire 


every bosom. Your incarcetated 
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riends will soon be out of their dun 
geons, sharing with you the bounty of 
Providence in the land of plenty. 

* The last right of the oppressed, 
the right of complaint, is, it seems, to 
be obstructed, Upon their heads be 
the consequence, who would stifle the 
yoice of the People—which is in effect 
the voice of God. 

** Our peaceful pursuit of Parlia- 
mentary Reform is more than threat- 
ened ; not even a resting place would 
be accorded to us by the Surrey Grand 
Jury, instigated to our oppression by 
a fur-robed animal, a judicial miscre- 
ant, a spawn of the two basest factions 
(the Whigs and Tories) that ever 
cursed mankind, that alternate of both 
Pitt and Fox,—of Pitt, the destroyer 
of his country, whose debts, after he 
had pocketed millions, the House of 
Corruption has wiped away by the 
sweat of our brows ;—of Fox, Pitt's 
full brother in profligacy, and a Pen- 
sioner from the cradle to the grave. 
That ermine minion of our irreeoncile- 
able enemies, the two infamous Bo- 
roughmongering Oligarchs, has raised 
the war-whoop against us—but it is he. 
Are the drivellers who have adopted 
the sanguinary interdict quite sure of 
being out of the reach of those whom 
they would run down like mad dogs? 
Our tyrants treat us with the crocodile 
kindness of negro task-masters; sur- 
rounded with all earth's abundance, 
we hew wood and draw water for those 
not better than ourselves. 

“We stand upon the imprescrip- 
tible rights of the English Constitu- 


tion; our rooted deference to the laws 
is our ci 3 We meddle not with the 


prerogative of the Crown, although 
worn by such a Sovereign—a Sove- 
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reign who can dandy at a regatta 
whilst his janissaries with cold indif- 
ference slaughter thousands of his un- 
offending people, exhibiting no tendency 
to riot or defiance of authority. We 
dispute not the privileges of the Peer- 
age, even though Crown and Peers be 
among the rivetters of our chains. 
But fruitless their conspirings if we 
are true to ourselves ; above all things, 
afflicted countrymen, let us be on our 
guard against the*traps and snares of 
our despots. 

** Endanger not the safety of your 
Committee, and of those who act for 
you, by any indiscretion. Bloodless 
be our victory, if possible ; but never 
let us flinch till we have obtained Uni- 
versal Suffrage, Annual Parliaments, 
afd Elections by Ballot, being the 
only adequate redress of the manifold 
grievances which a patient, honest, 
and industrious people long have suf- 
fered, 

‘* We have offered fraternity to the 
Army on Saturday last.—It is our 
wish to embrace the Regulars as bro- 
thers. Ifthe proffer be rejected, they 
may be sure we shall yield our throats 
like lambs to their sabres.” 


Pcracarp or Sept. 13, 1819. 


** Peace and good will. Peace to the 
Cottage. War only to the Enemies of 
the Non-represented. In paying ho- 
mage this day to our Friend, our Lead- 
er, almost our Martyr in tho best of 
causes, to him whose heroic fortitude 
and transcendant genius baffled hosts 
of our oppressors in Lancashire, let us 
not byrashness lose our vantage ground, 
nor afford pretext for being sabred out 
of our peaceable unoffending pursuits 
by bleody butchers in uniform, at the 
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mandate of Parasites disgracing the 
name of Justices. 

“* The time for physical force, 
though coming, is not yetcome. When 
we strike, we shall strike the faulchion 
out of their hands. Even the great are 
not more hostile to the people/than the 
middle ranks. The day of deliverance 
arrived, the class of employers may, 
but not till then, be safely reminded of 
their aping those above them in grind- 
ing to the earth whom their modesty 
deems their inferiors. Recent events 
have roused our real, and unmasked 
our false friends. The infamous Whigs 
(unmoved by the massacre of thousands 
of honest Reformers, those borough- 
mongering villians, worse than even 
the profligate Tories) have turned tail 
upon the people. But let them not hol- 
low, for assuredly they are not out of 
the wood. Justice is not the less sure 
by being sometimes slow. These for- 
tune pampered apostates are gorged 
with stores, which in the distribution 
of philanthrophy, would not leave a 
wet eye or hungry belly in this starvy- 
ing nation. You must not, however, 
think of present revenge. Allowance 
must be made for the natural eagerness 
of the invincible Carlile, for commen- 
cing the glorious work; as well as for 
the noble zeal of the Medusa to find 
a British Brutustoridthe world of sueh 
a monster as L— C———-._ But preci- 
pitation might blast our hopes. Be 
firm, be resolute, but be prudent. 

** And as in this debased community 
nothing can be done without money, 
forget not, in your exultation, your 
brother bondmen, who are in the fangs 
ofthelaw. Lawyers never see a case 
clearly, unless illumined by fees. The 


poor man’s penny reflects « good heart, 


Marcu 3, 1821, 
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aS clearly as the rich man’s thousand, 
and where the upright venerable Cart- 
wright is Trustee, none can fear the 
misapplication of his mite. 

‘** Finally, let us never be cajoled, or 
ridiculed, or sabred, or slaughtered, 
out of our first, our last, our grandest 
object (being the sure course to every 
other)— Universal Suffrage — Annual 
Elections—and Voting by Ballot—or 
Death. 

** Sept. 13, 1819.” 


** To the Livery of London, Michael- 
mas Day, 1819. 

*“* If the Livery permit musty forms 
and clandestine compacts, to which their 
ancestors were no parties, to uphold 
priority in a Sheriff, the avowed devo- 
tee of the ‘ present corrupt system,’ 
and to supersede an ‘ eradicator of 
abuses ;’ if rules of rotation, at a mo- 
ment big with the destiny of Reform, 
are to push back illustrious citizens» 
ornaments of the Corporation, revered 
organs of the most enlightened consti- 
tuents in the world; if a reptile ofa 
Mayor turn dictator over his civil crea- 
tors, and with impunity play the Court 
parasite before the statue of Beckford ; 
if cold gradation arrest the march of 
the popular mind to the bright goal, 
then will the immortal cause of Reform 
be nipped in its blossom, and the for- 
tuitous jumble of disproportions, in- 
consistencies, and venalities, dignified 
with the title of ‘* Constitution,” re- 
ceive a buttress fram those who ought 
not to’ be the last in breaking the 
ground on which sinking under its ini- 
quities it totters to the base. 

** Wililst the tools of the two Bo- 
roughmongering Factions, the perjured 
Grand Jurors ofthe North, spreadtheir 
mantie over the bloody butchers of 
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the 
Grand Jurors of this County snatch 


peaceable Reformers, glorious 
from the claws oflegal cormorants poor 
tradesmen, whose alleged guilt is sup- 
porting their families by vending the 
emanations of expounded liberty, Of 
sound philosophy, and celestial reason. 

** Blessing and honour be unto the 
truly Grand Jurors of the metropolis, 
whose inestimable protection of the sa- 
cred right of publication (* the lever 
and pillar of our national greatness,’ 
as it has been well expressed) has for- 
tified with fresh vigour the threatened 
freedom of the Press, and with it the 
paramount cause of Reform, agaiast a 
conspiracy of profligate Magistrates, 
murderous Yeomen, mercenary Judges, 
and aristocratic Grand Jurors, in the 
country. The springs that enlighten 
the people to frauds in State, to impos- 
tures in religion, to oppressions in pri- 
vate relations (in danger of being dried 
and dammed up for ever), will now 
flow on and fructify a regenerated 
land. 

** London is the heart whence life- 
blood diverges to all the extremities of 
the civil frame. From the capital 
forthwith went the sound which vibra- 
ted at Liverpool, at Norwich, at Leeds, 
at Glasgow, Paisley, Birmingham, nay, 
at York itself—at York, where the mi- 
nions of the execrable Whigs (whether 
propitiating the vengeance that hangs 
over their boroughmongering villain- 
ies, or maneuvering to supplant their 
brother deliuquents by the present 
fermentation, or both) were forced to 
testify to the worth which they abhor, 
without the honesty to name the dread- 
ful object of their hollow praises.—But 
as they would use the people, let the 
people use them, ' 
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** And now, my friends, as you value 
your ends, regard your means. Falsify 
by your peace and order upon this day 
the libellous auguries of the Govern- 
ment sycophants, who have charged 
you with aiming at your objects only 
by ‘clamour.’ Be assured that a qui- 
et, but firm, resolute demeanour, is 
more auspicious to the great cause of 
total Reformation, than the violent and 
obstreperous. 

“ A LIVERY MAN, 

** (Who will this day avow himself 
at Guildhall, if his brethren are up to 
the proper tone).”’ 

** Seale, Printer, 160, Tottenham- 
court-road,”’ 


PLaAcARnDs TO THE LIVERY. 


** For himself, the success of Alder- 
man Thorpe in the present contest is 
nothing; for the people it is every 
thing. In his title is involved the 
great cause of thorough Reform. That 
cause defeated, retards in so far the 
progress of the grand work of regene- 
ration, and tends to keep in life the 
rotten, antiquated, execrable oligarchy, 
of which the demolition is indispensible 
to public happiness. 

‘** In this crisis of the present conten- 
tion, fifty scoundrels (the spawn of 
jobs, lotteries and loans, under the 
guise of ‘ Merchants and Bankers), 
have come forth in pride of purse and 
arrogance of self-sufficiency, to dictate 
by implication a course of conduct to 
the Livery of London. But the Livery 
of London disdains subserviency to 


their spurious pretensions. These very 
men, creatures of Pitt or expectants of 
Fox (the two primeval principal vil- 


lains of the present reign)—the 
very men (to-day the sycophants of 
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Lord Liverpool as to-morrow they 
would be of Lord Grey, or Lord 
Green, or Lord Blue or Black)—the 
very malefactors, the regorging of 
whose ill-gotten gains would be 
amongst the first measures of a system 
truly free and philanthropic, and auda- 
ciously thrust themselves forward as 
guides and patterns for an oppressed, 
insulted, famishing people. 

** It is not for Alderman Thorp; it 
is for themselves the Livery of London 
will yet redeem this poll forthe Mayor- 
alty. 
time is sufficient, if the many thou- 
sands of unpolled voters are alive to 
their duties. If they are not so—if 
they are false to their suffrages—if 
they will permit that insect of corrup- 
tion, Brydges, to obstruct by his vic- 
tory the march of the public mind to 
the golden goal of Reform, what can 
the electoral body of this capital ex- 
pect, but the curses loud and deep of 
all who approve not of the Manchester 
slaughter; and perpetuation of bondage 
for themselves, for their children, for 
their children’s children? Oh! would 
that destiny were limited to its existing 
eventual provokers ! 

** October 2, 1819.”’ 


The means are ample—the 


‘* TO THE BRAVE NON-REPRESENTED 
REFORMERS OF LONDON. 


‘*Our Chiefs are wrangling whilst 
we, the people of England, are pluck- 
ed and pressed to the earth. Blind— 
besotted we must be, if experience do 
not lesson us to act for ourselves. 
Have the extraordinary events of 
the last ten weeks in reality ad- 
vanced the good cause? - Have they? 
In reprobation of the infamous Man- 
chester authorities, even the Whigs 


Marcu 3, 1821. 
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(though only to supplant their scarce- 
ly more guilty rivals), the time- 
serving, opportunity-watching Whigs, 
themselves have joined us. One of 
these Whigs at one County Meeting, 
admitted, that ‘long suffering justi- 
fies resistance ;° and a Whig Peer 
in Cheshire has the honesty to re- 
cognise the right of retaliation. Yet, 
have we resisted or retaliated ? 
Have we? Another Whig, at ano- 
ther County Meeting, hoped that 
‘none will flinch when the danger 
comes.’ Yet what are we, the non- 
represented people, up to this hour 
any better than cowardly flinchers? 
Cannot a common account be found, 
even with the venal Whigs, in mak- 
ing a cruel execrable Government 
a common victim. Have all the 
Meetings, Mouthings, and Resolutions 
of the last two months excited a 
single spark of real philanthropy. 
Has surfeited abundance regorged 
its superfluity? Is one naked back 
clothed, one hungry belly fed in 
consequence of these vaunted assem- 
blages? O! miserable infatuation. 
Within one mile of this day’s ren- 
dezvous—even in. the few yards 
which comprise Threadneedle and 
Lombard-streets, are mouldering the 
means which properly distributed, 
would wipe off every tear from every 
eye in this’ capital; still however 
this tantalisation must be endured, 
if the doom of qur oppressors is 
not yet arrived. Patience and per- 
severance will ultimately secure the 
only reform that can be effectual. 
Of that patience, indeed, it is a 
sore trier, that our detestable Minis- 
ters (who in breathless haste clap- 
ped upon the back the Manchester 
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Murderers, of all ages and sexes), 
should survive meet their bo- 
rough-mongering Parliament, where 


to 


our very faculties are sure to be 
Profli- 
gate juries, and equally profligate 


manacled by new statutes. 


judges, have consigned to dungeons 
some of our best friends, only for 
using the lights and the rights of 
reason. Persecutions have hung over 
others both in . 
upon whom (if jurors shall continue 
the 
reform, or the grand event not come 
in, cannot fail 


wreak her heaviest vengeance. 


town and country, 


to brave perils of apathy to 


to 
Yet 


we look on, until in the memorable 


legal tyranny 


words of the immortal Burdett, it 
is become a question, * whether we 
shall be allowed to breathe the air 
—to use our own limbs*to think 
our very noses our own.” 

* At all events, let us not rise 
merely to be cut down by regi- 
mental butchers. Good counsel should 
not be slighted even from such a 
fellow as Moderator Hunt. * The 
iron arm of power is only strength- 
ened by premature attempts to de- 
stroy it. 

‘* Whatever the issue of this day, 
let the non-represented never forget 
the motto—Universal Suffrage, An- 
Elections, Voting by Ballot, 
1, 1819.” 


nual 
or Death.—Nov. 


‘** Suffering Fellow Bondmen, 

‘In case the bloody butchers of 
Waterloo should obstruct our efforts 
for that Radical Reform, which. once 
obtained, cannot fail to vield its 
payment, bec and food, by 
ising our tyrants with us; let us 
keep in mind the sacred sentence of 


this day's illustrious President, who 


equal- 
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is sure to be still greater by the 
all hail! hereafter, * whether the 
penalty of meeting be death by mi- 
litary execution or not; a man ean 
die but once, and never better than 
in vindicating the laws and liberties 
of his country.’ 
** Dulce et decorum est pro patria 
mori ! 

** Universal Suffrage, Annual Par- 
liaments, and voting by Ballot, or 
the Grave.” 


“TO THE LIVERY OF LONDON. 


** The judgments of lawyers against 
the liberties of the people, formed 
the grand grievance in that reign, 
which bears so many miserable si- 
militudes to the present, which ter- 
minated in the awful, perhaps the 
pregnant example of bringing a ty- 
head to the block. Even 
that just victim of a nation’s ven- 


rent’s 


geance, even he, in regard to the 
concerns of the Corporation of Lon- 
don, * would have all fair and above 
board,’ but the Corporation syco- 
phants of the present murderous and 
murder encouraging Government, have 
turned the Court of Aldermen into 
a Star-chamber inquisition against 
the brilliant Member of 
their tricking, time serving 
conclave ; and be it noted, that the 


most 


own 


detestable Judge Jefferies, who de- 
cided against the chartered rights 
of London, has his full judicial 
brothers at the present hour—at- 
tested by many more instances than 
the trial and the sentence of Car- 
lile. 

**But will the Livery of London 
submit to the imperishable baseness 


of resting their rights and privileges 
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upon Juries probably without prin- 
ciple, and Judges certainly without 
integrity? Rather than so, let even 
Radicalism come with all her hor- 
rors. If there be no chance of a 
change of Ministry, or melioration 
of system, what else but despair 
should fill the public mind? At all 
events, let the Livery on this day 
support with spirit their tried cham- 
pions, and mark their sense of a 
state of things under which, as trade 
declines, taxes augment—a state of 
things alike incompatible with pro- 
sperity or happiness, liberty or honour. 
‘* November 19, 1819."’ 


PLACARD ISSUED IN THE NAME OF 
THE QUBEN’s PLats CoMMITTEE. 
** Evil be to him who evil thinks.”’ 


‘* The Queen’s friends, whenever 
and however assembled, will not con- 
tent themselves with empty profes- 
sions, but give solid proofs of their 
zeal by effectually promoting the sub- 
scription for such a service of plate as 
may be worthy of this noble country, 
and shew her Majesty’s nefarious per- 
secutors that it is not in the power of 
an infamous Government, a corrupt 
judicature, or bribed majorities of exe- 
crable perjurers, suborners of evidence 
or malignant conspirators, to shut the 
hands of the people of England, after 
they have opened their hearts.—Eter- 
nal disgrace would be stampt upon the 
natien if this measure did not tho- 
roughly succeed. Mighty events are 
probably in the womb of time. Ex- 
cept from the meritless accidents of 
sex and primogeniture, what claim has 
the King upon the nation which the 
Queen does not possess in common 
with him? She, as well as he, is only 
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third in generation from one King of 
England, She is the niece and the 
daughter in law of another King, and 
without preaching any doctrine tend- 
ing to civil convulsion, the historical 
truth is undeniable, that England ne- 
ver was greater or happier than in the 
golden days of good Queen Bess and 
the glorious ones of Queen Anne— 
some among the most remorseless of 
Queen Caroline’s enemies might bear 
in mind that there is an express Act of 
Parliament which makes it penal to 
question the right of the nation to 
limit the succession to the Throne. 

** Never will the generous hearts of 
Englishmen, after the plan has been 
so promulgated, of supplying to her 
Majesty that Plate which, though de- 
nied to the niece of George the Third, 
has been a hoon to her newspaper tra- 
dueer—never will the public, whose 
annihilated liberties may yet find re- 
suscitation in the providential instru- 
mentality of this noble-minded Prin- 
cess (of whom, by the way, a recent 
glorious acquittal, even in one of those 
right arms of tyranny, called course ef 
law, is auspicious, portentous)—never 
will the British Public permit the dis- 
honour to her cause, which would be 
inseparable from failure of the Sub- 
scription forthe Plate.—Subscriptions 
continue to be received at the follow- 
ing places, viz.—Messrs. West, 329, 
Strand, wire-worker ; Parr, Russell- 
street, Covent-garden, tailor ; Ireland, 
Holborn - bridge, hosier ; Cahuhac, 
Blackman-street, Borough, publisher ; 
Denison, West Smithfield, cutler ; 
Messrs Watling, opposite the Adel- 
phi, publishers; Whittaker, Surrey 
Coffee-house, Union-street, Borough ; 
Benbow, 960, Strand, printer; being 
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the original receiving houses; also by 
Mrs. Carlile, Fleet-street; and by all 
the other members of the Committee. 

** Trustees—The Duke of Leinster, 
the Earl of Oxford, Lord William 
Fitzgerald, and the following Members 
of Parliament and Gentlemen :— 

Sir Gerard Noel Joseph Hume, Esq. 
Sir F. Burdett J.C. Hobhouse, Esq. 
Sir Robert Wilson C. Calvert, Esq. 
Sir John Newport Edw. Ellice, Esq. 
Sir H. Parnell Major J. Williams 
Hon, D. Kinnaird Alderman Thorp 
Alderman Wood Sheriff Waithman. 
Peter Moore, Esq. 
[Seale, Printer, 160, Tottenham-court- 
road. |"’ 


LETTER SENT TO SIR F. BURDETT’S 
JURY. 


“ PRIVATE. 


‘** Hopeless must be the state of the 
country, if, upon a great oceasion like 
this of the impending trial, narrow 
views of local dispensation are to su- 
persede general duty, and words made 
$0 paramount to things that the truest 
friends of the people should be deli- 
vered up to the discretion of those 
who, however furred and ermined, are 
still the creatures of a pillaging, cor- 
rupt, cruel, blood-hunting Government. 
All will, indeed, be lost, if Jurors are 
put beside themselves by panic froma 
supposed, but unproved, perhaps ficti- 
tious, probably exaggerated, evidently 
prejudged, plot. If abhorrence of as- 
sassination, however worthy of the 
British character in principle, is, toge- 
ther with the annihilation of all dis- 
tinction regarding State culprits, so to 
influence Jurors, that their original, 
imprescriptible, inalienable, perma- 
nent obligation, as citizens of the 
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Commonwealth, shall be forgotten in 
the exercise of a function purely tem- 
porary, if feelings of this description 
so little suited to the present crisis, 
are to prevail in the approaching trial. 
If the monstrous doctrine, that the 
innocent must suffer for the guilty, is 
to actuate the Ministry of law, then 
adieu to all hopes of that substantial 
reform which, without resort to blood- 
shed, would lighten the land from the 
weight that devotes its industry to the 
sustenance of drones, and would insure 
the punishment of the national oppres- 
sion by more eligible means than sum 

mary infliction. 

** Atall events, let this fact not be 
overlooked. The issue involves no 
less thanthe liberty, the fortune, the 
health, perhaps, eventually, the life 
itself of the first man in Great Britain. 

** ¢ Private,’ is placed at the head 
of this paper. It is a fashion to slight 
anonymous threats, yet the transgres- 
sor of the injunction at top, whoever 
he may be, is hereby gravely warned, 
that he must abide the consequence of 
divulging this document.”’ 

J. Jones examined—I am a bill- 
sticker, living 1, Gardner’s-lane, King- 
street, Westminster. I remember a 
gentleman coming to me two or three 
years ago. In the year 1819 I first saw 
him. He appeared about from 40 to 
45 years of age. I saw him when he 
wanted me to post some bills fora 
Westminster Meeting. That was the 
first time I saw him. He had a ruddy 
face and jolly looking, about five foot 
six or seven; he was a stout made 
man, rather corpulent. He asked me 
if Ll was not a bill-sticker ; he told me 
that he was recommended to me; it 
was of a Sunday afternoon, and he 
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rahe 
wanted me to go with him to stick the 
bills that evening. At first I refused, 
being of a Sunday, but he afterwards 
prevailed upon me, and brought about 
100 posting bills at night, and went 
with me and shewed me the places 
where I was to stick them. I did not 
observe the bills so as to read them; I 
put them up by his directions; he gave 
me five shillings, and parted with me 
at Charing-cross, and told me he would 
give me some more. He called upon 
me some time afterwards, and gave me 
seven shillingsmore. I stuck the bills 
about Westminster; he told me some 
time after he would want me again; 
he called theday before the Smithfield 
Meeting in July, and said he wanted 
me to stick some more bills. He 
brought about 100 bills. I did not 
read the bills, for I had no opportu- 
nity. I at first refused, because there 
was no printer’s name to it [a billshewn 
to witness, dated 2lst July, 1819].— 
That is the bill, I know by the effect of 
it. He persuaded me tostick them up, 
and said there was no occasion for any 
imprint, in consequence of where they 
came from. He saidhe would go with 
me; this was at night, about eleven 
o'clock, that I went to stick the bills; 
he had called upon me in the afternoon ; 
I did not finish sjicking them till two 
o'clock in the morning ; I stuck them 
about Smithfield, and in different parts, 
He promised to give me a meeting at 
Charing-cross, but I did not see him 
for a month afterwards, when he left a 
21. note with my wife; my daughters 
were present when he came in the after- 
noon last mentioned. He came again 
previous to a meeting gt Guildhall, and 
wanted me to stick some small bills for 
him; I refused, on account of what I 


 . 





saw in the papers, and told him I was 
afraid of being taken up if I was seen 
going about at night with a paste-pot 
before me; but he told me I was as 
safe as Lord Sidmouth himself. 

Ann Jones, daughter of the last 
witness, examined—My fathor told me 
to watch a gentleman, about the latter 
end of September, or beginning of 
October, 1819; I did watch him. I 
had seen him before at my father’s 
house, when he wanted my father to 
stick up some bills. When I watched 
him, he went to No. 21, Craven-street, 
in the Strand. I know that house to be 
Mr. O'Brien's. 

John Hockley examined—I know a 
person who sometimes calls himself 
Fletcher; I recollect the chairing of 
Sir F. Burdett, on the 13th July, 1818, 
On the 11th of July, [saw Mr. Fletcher 
in Tottenham-court-road,at Mr, Seale’s 
printing-house. He asked me if I was 
a bill-sticker ? and I said I was; and 
he asked me to get another bill-sticker, 
and two men to hold boards ; he did not 
say when. If consequence of this di- 
rection I got another bill-sticker ; and 
Mr. Fletcher came to me on Sunday 
night, at my lodgings, No. 35, Broad- 
street, and asked me if I had got ano- 
ther bill-sticker? I told him there 
was Mr. Brown, a hair-dresser, who 
would assist me. He then gdve me and 
Mr. Brown directions to follow him 
down to St. Martin’s-lane, and that 
I should meet him on the steps of the 
Church. He went away in a coach. 
This was the night before the Chairing 
of Sir F. Burdett. We met him ac- 
cordingly. He came in a coach. When 
he got out, he took a. large brown pa- 
per parcel out of the coach, and he 
said, ‘ there is a parcel of bills for 


| 
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you to stick up.” They were large bills 
—posting bills. 
to go into a public-house to fold the 
bills. On our return I found him wait- 
ing for us. He and I then went down 
to Charing-cross, and began sticking 
up the bills there, and in Cannon- 
He staid with me until be- 
tween three and four o'clock, when 
I had finished posting the bills. He 
Saw me posting them. I preserved 
one of those bills. (Bill shewn the 
witness.) This is the one I saved. 
It is dated 13th July, 1818. I can’t 
say the number posted. I remem- 
ber the Smithfield Meeting in 1819. 
A few days before the Meeting, I 
again saw Mr. Fletcher in Totten- 
ham-court-road. I was in fact ap- 
pointed to watch. It was on the 
Monday night before the Smithfield 
Meeting. It wa’ about eight o'clock 
in the evening, but I am not cer- 
tain as to the hour. It was dark— 
the lamps weré lit! I saw him near 
Mr. Seale’s printing office. He was 
in a chariot coming up from Charing- 
cross, The carriage stopt a little 
distance before it reached Seale’s ; 
I saw Mr. Fletcher getting out; I 
had seen him by day-light before 
this. When he got out he went 
into Mr. Seale’s office; there was 
an elderly gentleman with powdered 
hair remaining in the chariot ; I saw 
that gentleman last Monday going 
into No. 21, Craven-street, a little 
after five o’clock ; that was Mr. 
O’Brien. I saw Mr. Fletcher come 
out of Mr. Seale’s; the chariot at 
that time remained where it first 
Stopped, but the horses’ heads had 
been turned round towards Charing- 
créss way. When hé came out of 


He gave us sixpence 


row. 
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Seale’s hé looked rotind, and was 
going towards the coach, when he 
saw me, and then he crossed the 
street to a tobacconist’s and waited 
till I was gone. I saw Mr. Fletcher 
afterwards get into the carriage, 
and in consequence of something that 
had been said to me, I got up be- 
hind the carriagé and went with it 
to Charing-cross, when it stopped, 
and the two Gentlemen get out; If 
saw them both distinctly by the 
light of the lamps; when they got 
out of the carriage; one of them 
called another coach, and then went 
down to the Parliament coffee house. 
The other gentleman, whom I say 
was Mr. O’Brien, went up towards 
the Strand on foot; the chariot they 
came in went away. I saw Mr. 
Fletcher move a large brown paper 
bundle from one coach to the other: 
this parcel I saw Mr. Fletcher carry 
from Mr. Seale’s house into the 
carriage with him; I followed the 
second carriage and saw it draw 
up about two doors from Charles- 
street, at the Parliament coffee house ; 
Mr. Fletcher got out and took the 
parcel with him, and tarned down 
Charles-street ; I followed him and 
saw him go down Downing-Sstréet, 
and saw him go into some housé 
about the middle of the street. He 
staid in Downing-stréet about an 
hour: I did not see him come out 
of ary house. I went back to the 
coach and waited but what house 
hé went into in the mean time, I 
don’t know. The coach waited for 
him; and when he returned he got 
into it, I got behind, and he drove 
into Northumberland-street, where he 
got out at thé corner of Northum- 
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berland-court, which is open to the 
skies. It then rained very hard ; 
he went through Northumberland- 
court into Craven-street ; 1 watched 
him into a house, having at that 
time the parcel with him. He stop- 
ped at 21, which had the name of 
Mr. O’Brien on its; that was the 
house I saw him go into on Mon- 
day; when Mr, O’Brien and Mr. 
Fletcher stopped at Charing-cross 
in the carriage, it rained very fast. 
When Mr. Fletcher came to Mr. 
O’Brien’s door, he knocked a double 
knock, and drew his stick along 
the railings; it was about ten mi- 
nutes after twelve; at this time a 
servant came into the area and ask- 
ed who was there? he said, ‘* it is 
only me, Betsey, let me in.’ She 
then came and opened the door; he 
went in; and £ then went away. 
Cross-examined—I can’t be positive 
whether it was a coach or chariot 
that Mr. Fletcher got into at Totten- 
ham-court-road. It was not a half 
eoach, but a whole coach. It was 
about § o’clock at night when the 
coach came up. I could see plainly, 
because the gas-lights were very bril- 
liant. I remained in the street all the 
time Mr.Fletcher staid at Seale’s ; the 
Gentleman with the powdered head 
did not get out. I can't say that I 
took the number of the coach, nor did 
I see anybody take it. When the 
coach drove off it was raining very 
hard; I was very wet. 1 can’t say 
whether the other carriage, into which 
Mr. Fletcher got at Charing-cross, 
was a @arriage or a coach. I got home 
that night at half-past 12 0’clock. I 
saw the Gentleman with the powdered 
head last Monday, I knew him again 





to be the same Gentleman that I saw 
with Mr. Fletcher in the coach at 
Tottenham-court-road. I had not seen 
him in the interval at any other time. 
Mr. Pearson told me I had better re- 
cognise the Gentleman again to be con- 
fidently sure of him. Mr. Pearson told 
me thtis last Monday, about 11 o’clockin 
the day. This, I think was in the Strand ; 
we were riding in a coach together, 
Mr. Seale was with us. He told both 
of us to go. He desired me to go and 
recognise, to see if I should know the 
Gentleman again. We got to Craven- 
street, and waited till about 5 o'clock, 
when I saw the Gentleman; he was 
the same I saw in July, 1819. He 
went alone; he came out of a gentle- 
man’s carriage. Mr. Pearson told me 
this cause was to be tried on Wed- 
nesday. 

Re-examined—I am almost certain 
it was a chariot in which Mr. Fletcher 
and the other Gentleman drove from 
Tottenham-court-road, In July, 1819. 
I was before the Grand Jury in No- 
vember last. 

Sarah Hadden examined—I lived in 
Mr. O'Brien's service. I went into 
his service the 25th January, 1620, 
and left the 2d of January in this year. 
I know a person named Forbes. [I al- 
ways understood he was a friend of my 
master’s. We told me so himself, 
that he was‘a friend of his, and that he 
considered him as one of his family. 
Mr. Forbes came very frequently to 
my master’s house. No one came so 
often aS Mr. Forbes. I have heard 
Mr. O’Brien call Mr. Forbes Mr. 
Franklin. Inever heard him call him 
by any other name. Mr. Forbes had 
his sons come there, who went by the 


name of Fletcher. I have been fre- 
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quently called upon to give papers to 
my master. At Whitsuntide my mas- 
ter gave me a newspaper to take it to 
the drawing-room to Mr. Franklin, 
having before said he was Mr. Forbes. 
I took the newspaper to the drawing- 
room, and I found Mr. Forbes there. 
Since Mr. Pearson came to search the 
house for Mr. Franklin, I spoke to my 
master about this last circumstance. 
I reminded him that he called Mr. 
He 


Mr. Forbes’s two sons 


Forbes by the name of Franklin. 
said ‘* Yes."’ 
and his wife and daughter used to visit 
at Mr. O'Brien's. The ladies 
by the name of Mrs. Franklin and Miss 


went 


Franklin. The sons went by the name 
of Fletcher. When Mr. Forbes came 
to my master’s house he used to em- 
ploy himself generally in writing. 
My master was writing as well. I re- 
member Mr. Pearson about the 7th or 
8th of October asking for Mr. Franklin 
at my master’s. Mr. O’Brien was at 
dinner, and I sent the boy to inform 
him that Mr. Pearson had called. The 
answer given by the boy to Mr. Pear- 
son was, that he did not expect any 
‘such person there. I know that Mr. 
Franklin was not expected, because he 
had left Mr. O’Brien’s house at half- 
past three. Mr. O’Brien told me that 
he expected Mr. Forbes to dinner cn 


the Sunday, and I kept the dinner 
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back for two hours. My master asked 
me repeatedly what appearance Mr. 
Pearson had. I answered that it was 
dark, but to the best of my observa- 
tion, he had the appearance of a Gen- 
tleman. He asked me_ particularly 
what the Gentleman said. This he 
asked me three or four times. He 
made me repeat the words that the 
Gentleman had used, the moment he 
was gone. [remember going to bed 
on Sunday night, the 8th of October. 
I left my kitchen hearth clean, with a 
good fire in the grate. I went to bed 
at twelve o'clock. Nopaper had been 
burnt in the kitchen that evening; I 
swept the hearth up the last thing. I[ 
left no one up in the house except Mr. 
O’Brien that evening ; when I got up 
in the morning, I found a quantity of 
burnt paper under the range in the 
kitchen ; the quantity was considera- 
ble; the paper was entirely consumed ; 
there was nota bit so large as halfa 
crown unburnt; my master’s family 
consisted of himself, a boy, and my- 
self, only ; I have left Mr. O’Brien’s 
service in consequence of some diffe- 
rence between us. 


Cross-examined by Mr. Scaruetrt. 
I left the 2d of last January; he dis- 
missed me ; there was some difference 
between us; he was not very angry ; 
it was¢hrough the boy; he gave mea 
month’s notice; I did not goto Mr. 
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Pearson's; I went to Mr. Harmer’s 
office, Mr. O’Brien having stopt my 
wages ; | wanted Mr. Harmer to re- 
cover my wages for me, and he has 
undertaken it; there I met Mr. Pear- 
son;; Mr. O’Brien has paid me all 
that he meansto pay me; Mr, Pearson 
took me to my friend’s, Mr. Vanham, 
in Thanet Place, Temple Bar ; I staid 
there half an hour; my examination 
was taken in writing; this was after 
the 2d of January ; [I was not before 
the Grand Jury; Mr. Pearson did not 
know till that time that I had left Mr. 
O’Brien’s ; he asked me many ques- 
tions, which I answered to; I saw him 
again the same day, about half-past 
five, at the same place; he came to 
ask me some more questions; the 
next time I saw Mr. Pearson, was at 
No. 19, Euston Place, where I am now 
in service. He did not stop five mi- 
nutes, that was the 15th of February. 
I don’t recollect what he came for. I 
saw him again last Sunday; he did not 
take my examination again, but he 
asked me a few more questions. When 
1 went to bed in the month of October, 
I left my master in the parlour. There 
was a fire there, and also in his dres- 
sing room, He writes in the latter. 
He. wrote almost every night. He 
wrote a great deal. He has not very 
good health in general; the contrary 
he is ailing; sometimes he keeps his 
bed, but not through illness. He goes 
to bed very early in the morning, 
sometimes at four and five, and eight 
apd nine o'clock. I have set up for 
him till four o’clock when he was out. 
Thad no quarrel -with him, nor any 
difference; it was through the boy 
we parted. When Mr. Pearson came 
to my master’s, I sent the boy to ask 
his master whether he expected Mr. 
Franklin? Mr. Pearson called him- 
self Mr. Johnson, and said, that he ex- 
pected Mr. Franklin there at half-past 
six that evening. This was stated to 
Mr. O’Brien, who sent a message 
stating, that Mr. Franklin was not ex- 
pected there. 

Re-examined—I learnt from Mr. 
O’Brien that Mr. Pearson had sent to 
him to know the names of his servants, 
He shewed me Mr. Pearson’s letter. 
Mr, O’Brien told me not to tell my 
name ; he told the boy the same thing, 
and sent a message to the hair-dresser 
to the same effect. This was when 
Mr. Pearson was going to prefer a bill 
of indictment. I applied to Mr. 
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O’Brien for a character after I left 
him.—[Paper put into her hand]— 
This is it; itis Miss O’Brien’s hand- 
writing, but his signature. The kit- 
chen fire-place is larger than that in 
the dressing-room, and therefore the 
latter would not be so convenient to 
burn so large a quantity of paper as I 
saw in the former. Since then I have 
seen a large quantity of paper burnt 
in the dressing-room fire-place. 

Wu. Turner, journeyman to Arthur 
Seale, the printer, stated that he began 
to work for him in April, 1819, and 
worked for him until July, 1819. He 
spoke to the hand bills dated Ist No- 
vember, 19th September, another with- 
out date, the Letter to Sir F. Burdett’s 
Jury, another entitled ‘‘ Suffering Fel- 
low Bondmen,’’ and another, “ Evil 
be to him that evil thinks.”°—Thesejhe 
assisted in composing in his master’s 
office. These were printed for Mr. 
Fletcher; saw him at his master’s 
house on the 4th and 5th of October 
last. He had a large quantity of bills 
away on each of those days, 250 on 
one, and 200 on the other. I saw the 
parcel taken away myself on the 5th of 
October; it was in a sheet of brown 
paper. 

Mr. Charles Pearson examined—I 
am the Attorney in this cause. In the 
last Autumn there was a number of 
Gentlemen associated together to pur- 
chase a service of plate for the Queen ; 
they were called ‘* The Queen’s Plate 
Committee.” They were appointed 
at a public meeting, held at the Crown 
and Anchor Tavern, on the 3d of Aug. 
I can name the Gentlemen who were 
appointed Trustees; they were the 
Duke of Leinster, Lord Wm. Fitzge- 
rald, and others. They are the same 
names as are enumerated in the hand- 
bill which has been read ; the receivers 
are not the sdme; Mr. Watling was 
not, Mrs. Carlile was not, and Mr. 
Benbow was not. In the autumn of 
1819, I was at a contested Election for 
the Lord Mayor, at Guildhall. At 
that time I saw hand-bills distributed, 
to one of which I put my name ; this 
is it (witness produced it).—It was en- 
titled—** To the Livery of London,"’ 
and signed ** A Liveryman.”” These 
hand-bills were distributed about the 
hall. I also saw the hand-bill, which has 
been given in evidence, posted in Hol- 
born and Fleet-street, on the day of 
the Smithfield Meeting, in July 1819. 
I also received one of the Plate Come 
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mittee Bills at the door of the Crown 
and Anchor Tavern, on the Ist of Oc- 
tober last. Thatis ** Evil be to him 
that evil thinks."’ I received it from 
aman, who was distributing others to 
the crowd round the door. In conse- 
quence of information which I received, 
{ watched the house of Mr. Seale on 
the lst of October, and also during the 
whole of the 2d, 3d, and 4th of those 
days. On the first two days I did not 
see any thing to attract my notice, but 
on Wednesday the 4th, after a walk 
which I had taken to avoid suspicion, 
I saw Fletcher coming out of Seale’s 
house with a parcel under his arm. 
about four inches in height. I recog- 
nised him from the description I had 
received from Seale and others, of his 
[epee and dress. This was about 

alf past two o’cloek in the afternoon. 
—He went down Tottenham Court, 
through the Seven Dials, into Castle- 
street, Saint Martin’s-lane, and thence 
through the courts to Craven-street. 
I saw him go down Craven-street to 
No. 21, the house of Mr. Denis 
O’Brien, the other defendant. He 
had the parcel with him in his hand, 
I saw him after he got into Mr. 
O'Brien's house. I passed the house, 
and immediately afterwards I saw him 
in conversation with Mr. O’Brien, in 
his parlour. I went into a neighbour’s 
house afterwards to watch, but some- 
how or other I lost him, he escaped 
my observation. Iagain watched Mr. 
Seale’s house on the 5th of October, 
in company with a Mr. Wilde, not the 
barrister. I saw Mr. Fletcher on that 
day; he came to Mr. Seale’s about 
hal past one, or pérhaps two; he 
staid there, [ should thiak, nearly an 
hour.—I waited in an adjoining street 
close, so that I saw him come out, he 
had-a parcel with him, it was about 
the size of that he had on the preced- 
ing day. He was pointed out by 
Hockley and by Seale as the man.— 
[The witness was here stopt in his 
auswer.] He walked down to the 
coach stand in Tottenham-court-road, 
and there got into a coach or chariot ; 
T can’t say which, but I think a chariot. 
On arriving at the bottom of Oxford- 
street: 1 observed Mr. Fletcher look 
out of the coach window on each side, 
as it appeared to me, to look if any 
body was watching him. I avoided 
observation ; the coach then pro- 
ceeded to the house of a Mr. Williams, 
button-maker, in St. Martin’s-lane, on 
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the right hand side. He was spoken 
with at the window by a gentleman 
who came from the shop, but did not 
alight. The carriage then went on, 
and drew up on the other side of the 
way, near the steps of St. Martin's 
Church, and there Fletcher alighted. 
I then traced him to Craven-street 
again; I saw him gointo Mr. Denis 
O’Brien’s house in Craven-street, At 
that time he had the parcel in his 
hand. I watched the house in order 
to see whether he came out, and he did 
come out between five and six in the 
afternoon. Ile had not the parcel 
with him then. Mr. O‘Brien came 
out a little before him and went away 
inacoach. I followed Mr. Fletcher 
till he went to a subscription house in 
St. James'’s-street. He remained 
there a minute or two, and then I fol- 
lowed him to two or three places. On 
coming out of the subscription house, 
he threw away some pieces of paper, 
which I picked up, but I have not got 
them with me. On the 6th of October 
I went to enquire for Mr. Franklin at 
Maida-hill, Edgware-road, and some 
one told me that a particular house, 
pon out to me, was Mr. Franklin’s. 

made many inquiries in the neigh- 
bourhood as to the name of the occupier 
ofthat house, and I recelved the same 
answer, After my return from Maida- 
hill, L applied at Bow-street the next 
morning, the 7th of October, and on 
the Saturday evening, having obtained 
a warrant, I went to Mr. O’Brien’s 
house between six and seven o'clock ; 
[ did not see Mr. O’Brien that even- 
ing ; it was the evening that I inquired 
for Mr. Franklin of the maid-servant, 
who answered me fromthe area. The 
first answer I received was, that Mr. 
Franklin did not live there. The 
next morning, Sunday, about six 
o'clock I went with Vickery, the 
officer, to Clarendon-place, Maida-hill, 
and entered the house pointed out to 
me as Mr. Franklin’s ; I sent up a 
message by the servant to Mr. Frank- 
lin, that a Gentleman wanted to 
speak to him on particular business ; 
I gave her an assumed name; in the 
meantime I admitted Vickery the offi- 
cer; the servant requested me to walk 
up stairs, stating that Mr. Franklin 
was in bed; I asked him if his name 
was Franklin. He said it was, and I 
found he was the same man that I had 
traced from Seale’s to O'Brien's, and 
the same men whom Hockley and 
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Seale had described to me. I told 
him I had an officer below, and I took 
him into custody, and we brought him 
away to town; I took him to the Pub- 
lic Office, Bow-street, lodged him 
there, and left him there about two 
o'clock, Lleft him with Vickery and 
another officer or two, and Mr. Wil- 
liams, a friend and next door neigh- 
bour of Franklin, who had come up 
with usin acoach. I have never seen 
him since. I called the following 
morning atthe Office, at eleven o'clock, 
the hour of appearance appointed, but 
he was then gone. I have made a 
great many inquiries for him since in 
different places, but [ have never been 
able to find him. On the Monday, 
about twelve or one in the day, I 
went to Mr. O’Brien’s with Vickery. 
Mr. O’Brien was at home; we where 
refused admittance; Mr. Vickery 
stated to the servant the object of his 
call was to search the house for Frank- 
lin, and threatened to break open the 
door. A gentleman came out at the 
time, and we took that opportunity of 
going in. We saw Mr. O’Brien. 
Vickery stated that he came to search 
the house for Franklin—that he had a 
warrant from Bow-street. Mr. O’Brien 
expressed great readiness for Vickery 
to search the house, and he went 
up stairs aecordingly; I remained in 
the passage, and after a search had been 
made up stairs, Vickery went to search 
the cellars, and Mr. O’Brien remain- 
ed withme inthe passage ; Mr. O’Brien 
required to know, why I searched his 
house? T' answered ** for Franklin ;’’ 
he said ‘‘ what for?’’ I told him that 
I was the Secretary of the Plate Com- 
mittee, and it was for publishing sedi- 
tious libels, particularly in their name ; 
Mr. O’Brien said, ‘*‘ I don’t know 
such a man ;”’ I said ‘* you cannot say 
so, Mr. O’Brien, for I saw you myself 
on Thursday last in conversation with 
him;"” he again degied knowing such 
a man, more vehemently that before, 
accompanied by threats against us for 
searching his house; I gave him a 
further description of Franklin; I told 
him he lived at Maida-hill, and that 
his son was an officer in the Guards, 
and I also described to him the dress in 
which [ had seen him with Mr. O’Brien 
on the Thursday ; Mr. O’Brien re- 
peated with very great warmth, 
** 1 know of no such man ;” 
when we found we could not find Mr. 
Fletcher, we left; I haye seen Mr. 
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O’Brien since, but not on business ; 
when I apprehended Mr. Franklin on 
Maida Hill, I told him what he was 
charged with; thename I assumed was 
that of one of the clerks at Bow-street, 
not at the time knowing that Franklin 
knew him; he would not have said to 
me what he did, I have no doubt, if he 
had known who I was, and therefore 
I do not think it fair to state what was 
drawn from him under an assumed 
name. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Gurney— 
The warrant which Mr. Vickery had, 
was not a warrant to searrh Mr. 
O’Bricn’s house. There is a subscrip- 
tion entered into for the purpose of 
carrying on this prosecution; I have 
received 601. on account, from some 
gentlemen; I am of course out of 
pocket, as that money does not half 
cover the expences, 

Edward Spragg, a lad about 16 
years of age, examined—I was ser- 
vant to Mr. O’Brien; 1 entered his 
service on the 26th of August, 1820, 
and left iton the 8d January last. I 
knew a person by the name of Forbes, 
who used to Visit my master, but Mr, 
O’Brien has since told me that his 
name was Fletcher. I don’t recollect 
exactly the time when he told me that, 
but itis since Mr. Pearson and Vickery 
searched the house.—In September 
and October last, I saw Mr. Forbes in 
my master’s house. Sometimes he 
dined there—sometimes he wrote a few 
lines—and at others he was employed 
in conversation with my master. My 
master was writing on one occasion 
when Mr. Forbes was at his house. I 
never noticed any of Mr. Forbes’ re- 
lations that came to the house. I 
knew two Gentlemen of the name of 
Fletcher, that Mr. Forbes called his 
sons. Lused to go to The Morning 
Post of a night, and he used to tell me 
never to let any body see what he 
wrote. He frequently told me never 
to let any body go into his dressing- 
room, in which he used to write, (One 
of the bills in question put into wit- 
ness’s hand). I saw this open in my 
master’s dressing-room,. I saw it 
twice ; once before Pearson’s and 
Vickery’s search, and the second time 
after. Sometimes at night Mr. O’Brien 
used to let Mr. Forbes out himself ; 
but sometimes he would go out him- 
self. 

Cross-examined.—In general when 
my master’egisitors went out, he used 
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to ring me up to open the door. My/{ a transaction as that imputed to the 
master wrote a good deal in his dres-| latter. Much stress was laid upon the 
sing room, and he did not let every} weakness of the evidence, to shew his 
body goin there. The hand-bill was} connexion with Mr. Franklin as acon- 
on the sofa when I saw it. I have| spirator; and contended, that there 
often seen hand-bills in different places,| was nota tittle of evidence to bring the 
but not to take particular notice. 1I{ charge home to him as alleged in the 
never knew Mr. Forbes by any other| indictment. After a variety of ob- 
name until my master told me. This} servations, into which our limits will 
wasafter Vickery and Mr. Pearson had} not permit us to enter, he proceeded 
been, and my master scolded me for| to call witnesses to the defendant’s 
calling him ¥ranklin, which I found] character. 
was his name by the Newspapers.| His Grace the Duke of Bedford had 
The Gentlemen who went by the name} known Mr. O’Brienas belonging to the 
of Fletcher were called by Mr. Forbes| Whig party, and believed him to be 
his sons. I left my'master the samej incapable of writing such libels as had 
day with the maid. We did not quar- | been read in evidence. He was never 
rel with our master, but we quarrelled | on terms of personal intimacy with him ; 
and that was the cause of our being | he had merely known himas a political 
turned away. Some day last week} character, but had not seen or hadany 
Mr. Pearson inquired after me at my | Communication with him since 1806 or 7, 
mother’s. 1 am in another situation.| Lord Molland gave evidence of the 
I met him last Monday in Bridge-| like import, and believed the defend- 
street for the first time: He went] ant incapable of writing a libel upon 
with me to Shoe-lane where I worked, | the memory of Mr. Fox, to whom, and 
and walked up and down with me se-| to whose principles he had been enthu- 
veral times. He met me about seven siastically attached. Since Mr. Fox’s 
in the evening, as he was going to my | death he had known very little of Mr. 
mother’s. 1 don’t know any thing| O’Brien, but thought it highly impro- 
about his taking down what I said in| bable that he should lend himself to 
writing. the publication of such libels as had 
James Prior stated, that he lived} been read in evidence. 
with Mr. O’Brien, as a servant, partly r Lord Erskine had known Mr.O’Brien 
in 1819 and partly in 1820. 1 was in since his Lordship first came to the 
the habit of taking letters and parcels} bar, in 1777. He knew him to be 
for him to Mr. Franklin’s. The let- zealously attached to Mr. Fox and his 
ters were addressed to Mr. Franklin, | principles, and he believed him to be 
No. 19, Clarendon Cottage, Maida-| an honourable man, and unlikely to 
hill. write a libel on that man’s memory. 
Cross-examined—My master used He admitted that he had not seen or 
to leave them out on the table over-| Known much of the defendant since 
night for me to take early in the morn-| 1807. He thought him incapable of 
ing. I delivered them at Mr. Frank-| endeavouring to bring about a Re- 
lin’s house, and the: servants used to | Volution, or of exciting an insurrection 
take them in. in the country. 
The case for the prosecution was | Sir James Macintosh knew the de- 
here closed at half-past seven o'clock. | fendant for 30 years, but had, from 
Mr. Scarxetr then proceeded to | #ccident, seen little of him since 1804. 
address the Jury on behalf of Mr. | He believed him incapable of writing 
O’Brien at considerable length. He | 2 libel on the memory of Mr. Fox. 
commented upon the evidence adduced | The Crier Justice summed up the 
for the prosecution, and relied upon | ©4S¢ with great minuteness, 
several alleged contradictions between | The Jury deliberated two or three 
the witnesses ; he admitted, that Mr, | ™Minutes, and found a verdict of Not 
O’Brien had been on terms of intimacy | Guilty. 
with Mr. Franklin, but urged the im-|, The trial lasted upwards of nine 
probability of joining in so nefarious hours, and was not over until 10 oclock. 
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